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CHAPTER I 


$ 


INTRODUCTION 


Today church renewal is a popular theme. The church 
is searching for methods to teach its truths in a meaning¬ 
ful way. Many people are leaving the church to find a 
place where they can search for meaning in a free atmos- 
phere. Ministers and Christian educators are trying many 
experimental approaches in an attempt to prevent this mass 

9 

exodus. They need to find contemporary ways to communi¬ 
cate the faith which will add meaning to man's life. The 
local church needs to find ways to participate more fully 
in man's struggle to find ways to regain that sense of 
community from which man can draw support and strength to 
face the complexities of life in his search for the abun¬ 
dant life. 

The present investigator is convinced that the 
truths of the Old and New Testament are as relevant today 
as ever, but that more effective ways of facilitating their 
discovery in a meaningful form are necessary. This 

^United Methodist Church. Southern California- 
Arizona Annual Conference. Journal (1970),p. 560. Con¬ 
ference showed a drop in membership of 10,147 people in 
one year! 

2 

United Methodist Church. Southern California- 
Arizona Annual Conference. Preliminary Reports (1971), 
pp. 53-59. 
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investigator has had his life changed and has been given a 
zeal for the Christian faith which has added meaning that 
he had previously not thought possible. His experiences 
began in a role playing workshop led by Robert A.- Blees. 
This method of learning interpersonal relationship skills 
has added the missing dimension in his search for meaning. 
That dimension was the experiential dimension which puts 
"flesh” onto the truths which were previously only "words." 

This paper is an investigation into the situational 
role playing of Robert A. Blees as an effective aid to 
Christian education. 

The purpose of the present investigation, in more 
specific terms, is (1) to investigate the situational role 
playing of Robert A. Blees: its development, its theo¬ 
retical base, its soundness as an educational tool, its 
goals and its methodology, (2) to investigate the message 
of the historical Jesus as reconstructed by Norman Perrin, 
(3) to investigate the appropriateness of Blees' role play¬ 
ing for Christian education by comparing its assumptions 
and goals with the message of Jesus. 

The validation and justification for the present 
study is simple. The church is looking for effective ways 
to communicate the gospel. This dissertation is the study 
of one alternative way. The crisis is the same as it 
always has been: how does one deal effectively with his 
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sense of separation, alienation, and loneliness, and the 

i; 

phenomena which perpetuate this existence. How does the 
church teach, not only the awareness of the answers of the 
Christian faith, but also the ability to utilize this 
awareness. The present study is an investigation into a 
technique which seems to be able to accomplish this goal. 

It needs no further justification than that it should be 
i; shared and tested as an alternative. 

Several of the key principles and concepts which 
will be used to discuss Blees' role playing should be 
briefly defined here. Their meaning will become clearer as 
they are met later within a context. 

Integrity . This refers to that quality and ability 
of a man to be himself with consistency and lack of hypo¬ 
crisy. It also involves man's ability to respect and 
protect the right of others to be who they are. Thus 
integrity is a man's expression of his right to be and his 
willingness to be himself, as well as his ability to 
respect the right to be of his fellow man. 

Mutual Rights . This idea means that all people's 
rights to be are equal. No one has more of a right to be 
than anyone else. This principle becomes very important 
when conflicts arise and it becomes necessary to set limits 
on one's infringement of another's right to be. 

Mutual Respect . This concept reters to one's taking 
into consideration his own right to be as well as the right 
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to be of the other when seeking the solution to, or reso¬ 
lution of, a conflict situation. Mutual respect is a 
necessary element in the achievement of mutually-satisfy¬ 
ing solutions. 

Radical Honesty . This refers to one's ability and 
willingness to be completely open about his feelings and 
perceptions of reality. It also includes the idea that 
this honesty is always an attempt to facilitate relation¬ 
ships which are meaningful. Biblically, it means to 
"Speak the truth in love." It is an openness which facili¬ 
tates the above principles. Integrity is not possible 
without it. 

The Setting of Fair Limits . This is the process of 
setting up consequences for an individual's choices which 
respect his right to be as well as the rights of others. 
Discipline is involved, but punishment is not. It is the 
process of setting boundaries in one's interaction with 
others which implement the concepts of mutual rights and 
mutual respect, and which also respects the integrity of 
each individual involved. It is a term which refers to a 
process in which the needs of all parties in an interaction 
are taken fully into account. 

These words are technical in the sense that they 
are part of the meaningful and rather esoteric jargon 
which has arisen out of the role playing groups with which 
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Robert A. Blees has been involved over the last twenty 
years. 

The second chapter of the dissertation treats the 
subject of role playing in general. It contains Blees 1 
definition of role playing and a brief reference to the 
existence of other types and uses of role playing. It 
concludes with a discussion of role playing in general as 
a learning tool. The third chapter focuses specifically 
on an investigation of the role playing of Robert A. Blees. 
It discusses the development of Blees’ role playing, its 
structure and the methodology for its use. The fourth 
chapter presents the message of the historical Jesus based 
upon the reconstruction of those teachings by Norman Perrin. 
The fifth chapter compares the message of Jesus, according 
to Perrin, with the message implicit and explicit within 
the role playing methodology. This is done in order to 
discover whether or not Blees' role playing is an approp¬ 
riate methodology to the message of the historical Jesus. 
This appropriateness is the criterion for effectiveness in 
Christian education in the present investigation. 

No previous study of this sort has been done on this 
particular problem . At present there are only three writ¬ 
ten sources available on this particular style of role 
playing. One is a masters thesis written by Enid Aldwell 
entitled, Situational Role Playing as a Personality 
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Assessment Tool for the Marriage Counselor . It was pre¬ 
sented to the graduate faculty of Chapman College in June, 
1970. It contains a discussion of role playing in general 
and of other types of role playing in relation to the Blees 
style. Its positive conclusions are conservatively stated 
since it too was a first study of its kind. The present 
author refers the reader to the above study not only for 
the value of its particular focus, but for a discussion of 
other types of role playing which goes beyond the scope of 
the present work. 

The other two written sources were both written by 
Robert A. Blees. One is a book, Counseling with Teenagers .^ 1- 
It deals with the terms defined above and their application 
in relating to teen age people and the struggles and com¬ 
plexities which face them in their search for meaning, and 
their process of becoming. The other is a mimeographed 
book,^ which is divided into two sections. Part I is 
titled. Role-playing: Theory and Dynamics . Part II is 

O 

Enid Aldwell, "Situational Role Playing as a 
Personality Assessment Tool for the Marriage Counselor" 
(unpublished Masters thesis. Chapman College, Orange, 
California, 1970). 

t 

^Robert A. Blees, Counseling with Teen-agers 
(Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1965). 

5 

Robert A. Blees, "Role Playing: Theory and 
Dynamics," and "A Manual of Role Playing Situations," 
(Columbus: 1965). 
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called A Manual of Role Playing Situations . It was copy¬ 
righted in 1965. The first section can be usefully read 
by anyone. It is a brief explanation of a very complex 
process. The second part is more easily abused than used. 
Before one is allowed to purchase a copy, he must attend 
a role playing workshop. This at least gives him an exper¬ 
ience of the basic concepts behind role playing and the 
unique way in which interpersonal situations are used. 

Blees is coming out very soon with a new book on role play¬ 
ing. Hopefully, it will be available in the Winter of 
1971. The other writings about role playing discuss role 
playing styles from the perspective of psychoanalytic 
theory. The role playing of Blees is based in social learn¬ 
ing theory. Although these other types of role playing 
differ from Blees* and from each other, they all have in 
common the belief that role playing is an effective teach¬ 
ing tool. 

Blees' role playing did not arise out of other 
types of role playing. It was developed out of his own 
intense struggle and search for meaning. His experience 
at Stratford Baptist Church, at college, at seminary, 
graduate school, the army medical corps, and the state 
mental hospital combined to create his particular style 
and thrust. 

The major source of data for the present 
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investigator has come from almost four years of close 
association with Blees and his role playing. This time has 
been spent in personal growth and search for meaning 
through role playing, as an intern with Blees, and now as 
an associate minister and staff counselor with Blees at 
the Church of the Celebration in San Dimas, California. 
These experiences combined with more formal academic train¬ 
ing constitute the majority of resources for the present 
work. 

The present study does not arise out of any inade¬ 
quacies in other studies of role playing. It arises out 
of the writer's belief that Blees' style of role playing 
is particularly adequate for remedial work in inter¬ 
personal relationships and that it is therefore a more 
adequate style of role playing for Christian education. 
Blees' role playing helps the individual to develop skills 
for interpersonal relationships across the broad spectrum 
of his daily encounters with others. Psychoanalytic styles 
of role playing focus upon the ability of the individual 
to gain insight into his problems. Industrial role play¬ 
ing focuses upon the acquisition of a particular skill. 
Blees' role playing focuses on the individual's ability 
to discover and learn ways of behaving which incorporate 
truths about interpersonal relationships which will help 
the individual to develop more meaningful interpersonal 
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relationships. The important difference in Blees' is the 
span of relationships and skills dealt with and the focus 
on behavior change rather than just insight. If it were 
true that "I think, therefore I am," then insight alone 
would suffice in the process of one's becoming. Blees’ 
role playing wrestles with the question, "if I think one 
thing and do another, then who am I"? Blees' situational 
role playing is an attempt to create a learning environ¬ 
ment where an individual can learn to get his thinking and 
behaving together in ways which add meaning to life. It 
is designed to enable an individual to find himself and be 
able to express effectively that self to others. Blees' 
role playing is particularly adequate in accomplishing 
this task, which makes it an effective aid to Christian 
education. 
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ROLE PLAYING 


This section deals with what role playing is in 
general. "The concept role playing and the term role play¬ 
ing have been freely used in referring to charades used for 
parlor games, identifying psychodrama used as therapeutic 

technique, and describing on-the-job training of personnel 
]_ 

in industry." 

There are many styles of role playing as reaching 

tools. Blees uses the word "role" to "indicate that the 

kinds of conflict situations met in daily life will be set 

up as problem situations to be practiced in the protected 

o 

learning environment." The word "playing" does not refer 
to a game or mere amusement. "Playing" refers to a "struc¬ 
tured activity in which life situations are reproduced 
within the framework of a learning environment in which the 
participants may try out new and more satisfying techniques 

for solving behavioral problems without the danger of 

3 

emotional trauma or job risk." 


Robert A. Blees, "Role Playing: Theory and 
Dynamics," and "A Manual of Role Playing Situations," 
(Columbus: 1965). 

^Ibid., p. 1. 

3 Ibid. 
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J. L. Moreno^ developed psychodrama. He became 
aware that children, playing in the park acting out adult 
roles, had emotional experiences which affected the way 
they related to each other. He then developed the tech¬ 
nique for use in a psychotherapeutic environment to help 
people act out some of their emotions, to help them experi¬ 
ence what the feeling was like and what kinds of behavior 
were associated with that feeling. Only one player is 
required in a psychodrama role. Psychodrama focuses on 
the person's problem. The problem the person deals with 
may or may not be of general interest to the group at that 
specific moment. 

Sociodrama is a type of role playing in which a 
group focuses on a problem which has particular meaning to 
the group as a whole. A problem is raised; a situation in 
which the problem occurs is set up, and then the group 
focuses on the problem by selecting players to act out the 
situation. The situation is observed and then discussed. 

In industry role playing has been used in two 
different ways: (1) as the spontaneous acting out of a 
business situation to give business men and executives 
practice in making and handling executive decisions, 

L. Moreno, The Theater of Sponteneity 
(New York: Beacon, 1937*71 ™**~~ 
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-i (2) to give executives in-training practice in performing 
in certain prescribed ways which the company designs. One 
example of this use would be a situation in which men 
practice giving the sales pitch of their particular company 
to each other, presenting the program packet the way the 
company likes to have the packet presented. When there is 
a specific format, or way of doing something, the company 
1 can involve role playing as a training technique. The 

; employee practices much as an actor practices his lines for 

a play. In sociology, role playing deals with acting out 
the many social roles an individual has to play in real 
life situations: the role of father, mother, boss, or 
employee. 

Dr. Samuel Cardoni has written an annotated biblio¬ 
graphy of the different books, magazine articles, and 
studies done on role playing up to 1965.^ The articles are 
very helpful as resources for a general study of role play- 
' ing as a learning tool. 

‘ Corsini^ lists three theoretical elements as bases 

for role playing's effectiveness. He calls them simul¬ 
taneity, veridicality, and spontaneity. The term simul¬ 
taneity refers to the wholistic approach which role playing 

Raymond J. Corsini, Roleplaying in Psychotherapy 
(Chicago: Aldine, 1966), pp. 148-196. 

\ ^Ibid., pp. 12-17. 
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1 facilitates. In the learning situation, one's emotional, 

intellectual, and behavioral tools for coping with other 
persons in interpersonal situations are all used simul¬ 
taneously. Simultaneity gives the person a chance to deal 
with the "gestalt" of his existence. The whole person is 
I: involved at one time in the struggle with a problem situa¬ 

tion. His response is not a mere conversation about what 
; might be done but is the actual trying out of something in 
an attempt to learn and experience what it feels like to 
respond differently. He also experiences how it feels to 
do it as he has always done it. 

Veridicality refers to the life-likeness of a situa¬ 
tion. The theory is that learning takes place best when 
the situation is as closely related to life as possible. 
When someone wants to internalize a concept which he can 
then use outside the therapist's or minister's office, or 
the Sunday School class, it is important that the situation 
in which he learns the concept is closely related to the 
situation he might encounter in real life. This process 
helps him to learn to cope with all the dynamics that 
might be at work in the real life situation. 

Spontaneity, as Corsini defines it, refers to 
"rapid, unenforced, self-generated behavior in response to 
a given situation." 7 In the diagnostic part of observing 

7 Ibid., p. 13. 

y ' 

H 

. ^ 
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one's behavior in role playing, it is important to realize 
that the way a person responds to a situation is based on 
the way he has learned to respond. His behavior says some¬ 
thing about the way he has learned to perceive the situa¬ 
tion and the dynamics of the situation. 

One other very important dynamic at work in a good 
role playing session is low risk. Role playing is an 
effective learning tool because "it is a way of presenting 
human relations problems in the context of the classroom, 
training group, or social laboratory. Group members can 
experiment with their behavior, make mistakes, and try new 
skills without chancing the hurt that experimentation in 
real-life situations might involve."^ In this artificial 
environment, or surrogate society, the learner can try out 
new behavior not in the presence of ridiculing judges, but 
of co-learners.^ 

There is a fairy tale about a dog who was a coward. 
His job was to protect a house, but he was a coward. The 
family was thinking of getting rid of him because he 
wasn't a very good watch dog. He was quite concerned about 
this and went to talk to another animal. This wise old 

Q 

Adult Education Association. How to Use Role Play ¬ 
ing and Other Tools for Learning (Chicago: 1956), p. 7. 

^ Ibid ., p. 7 (reworded quote). 
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| owl told him that he should wear magic boots. The boots 
were to give him the courage to fight off any prowler or 
intruder. So he took the boots home and when he heard 
noises outside, he quickly put the boots on and scared 
away the prowler. This happened several times and the 
owners of the home praised him for his behavior. Then one 
night someone came to rob the house and in his haste to 
scare the person off, he forgot his boots and went out and 
chased the robber away. In the midst of his act, he 
■ realized that he no longer had the boots on. He was stand- 
I ing on his own two feet. At that point he realized that 

he was brave. His practicing with the boots had given him 
a chance to develop his bravery. He was now behaving out 
of his own inner impulses and his own sense of bravery. 

He had begun to really internalize what it meant to be 
brave. He became aware that he did have bravery in him and 
that he could act on that bravery and have a more success¬ 
ful life style. 

A role playing group can help in the same way. The 
group acts as the individual's pair of boots. An indivi- 
! dual may discover that he has difficulty expressing him¬ 
self in certain interpersonal situations. In the.security 
of a supporting group, the individual can try out new 

1 10 Told as remembered by the present investigator. 

i Original source was unattainable. 
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behaviors which help him to communicate himself to others. 

He feels awkward as he begins to use this new behavior. 

After much practice, the new behaviQ'r becomes a more spon¬ 
taneous part of his personality. It is a skill which he 
has developed and can use comfortably. His successful 
experiences in relating to others begin to develop his 
self-confidence. Soon he is able to use this new behavior 
to express himself successfully outside of the protective 
group. 

Role playing is a type of therapy. Therapy is a 
learning process. The subject to be learned is how to live 
life in such a way as to bring the most meaning to the 
individual. Role playing is an open-ended tool. Open- 
ended means that a particular philosophy of life is not 
inherent in the role playing tool itself. But role playing 
can be structured and led in such a way that a particular 
philosophy of life can be taught. Blees* role playing is 
"an attempt to provide a dynamic and theoretically sound 
teaching technique which provides opportunities for develop¬ 
ing adequate and mutually satisfying techniques or ways of 
behaving for relating to other people.' The basic purpose 
of role playing is not to teach patent techniques, for 
getting along with people, but rather to develop an atti¬ 
tude of respect toward other persons and toward the indi¬ 
vidual self so that in any social interaction, the 
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individuals involved are free to explore the dimensions of 


the situation and arrive at a mutually satisfying solu- 

„11 

tion. 




1:L Blees, 0£. Git . , p. 23. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE SITUATIONAL ROLE PLAYING 
OF ROBERT A. BLEES 

In order to get an understanding of why Blees’ role 
playing might be an effective aid to Christian education, 
it is important to look at its development out of a 
Christian experience.^ Blees had a very painful childhood. 
His parents were German immigrants, resulting in his being 
teased at school for being a "Kraut," and a "Nazi." His 
many painful experiences combined to convince him that not 
only was he an outcast but that he deserved to be an out¬ 
cast. He was raised in the Catholic Church and was not 
very happy with his experience in that church. One even¬ 
ing, a friend invited him to go to a Baptist young 
people’s meeting. He went and found that he was accepted. 
Not only was he greeted with friendship, but he was also 
invited to return. This was one of his first experiences 
where he was allowed to stay and not be teased. He did 
return the next week and the young people asked him to 
present the program for the next lesson. He was very flat¬ 
tered and went home and spent approximately thirty hours 
preparing the lesson for the next Sunday night. With that 
much preparation and that much enthusiasm, the lesson was 

■^The account of Blees' personal history was gained 
through conversations with Robert and Katie Blees. 
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i! an overwhelming success. The young people were as excited 

1 by his presentation as he was. The next meeting he found 

himself nominated and later elected for the presidency of 
the group. Not only was he now accepted, but he was also 
president of the group. This was a powerful acceptance 
experience for him. He continued to attend the Baptist 
Church, unknown to his parents, for quite some time. He 
;■ became very active in the youth program and very close to 
Ken Maxwell, the youth minister of that particular church. 
As Blees continued his activities he was elected to one 
office after another, and finally it became important for 
him to be a member of the Baptist Church. The idea of 
having a Catholic president for the Connecticut Baptist 
Youth Fellowship seemed a little bizarre, so he decided to 
be baptized. This decision set the stage for a very trau¬ 
matic religious experience, since his parents were still 
unaware that he had been attending the Baptist Church. As 
\ he was leaving for his baptismal service, his mother asked 
him where he was going. Her question triggered all the 
old debilitating fears within him. She questioned him 
further about the contents of the sack he was carrying. 

The sack contained the white clothes he was to wear for 
the service. The sack dropped and fell open and the 
clothes were exposed. His mother asked him what they were 
for, and he told her that he was going to be baptized in 
the Baptist Church. At that point his father and mother 
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informed him that if he left the house to be baptized, he 
need not come back. This definitely presented a crisis 
decision for him. To which family would he now go? Would 
he stay with his Catholic family or leave and join his new 
Baptist family? Theology was of no importance to him, nor 
i; was christology, nor any other traditionally systematic 
ways of looking at reality. The choice was between an 
; environment in which he felt rejected and unloved or an 
environment in which he felt accepted for who he was, and 
in which he felt respected enough to become who he, him¬ 
self, wanted to become. So he chose to leave home, not to 
join the Baptist Church because of its doctrine, but 
because of the opportunity it offered him to experience 
meaningful relationships. After his baptismal service, he 
was faced with another decision. He had only a few dollars 
in his pocket and no home to which to return. Ken Maxwell 
suggested that, since Blees intended to go to college any¬ 
way, he could leave and start the summer quarter. With 
Maxwell's help, Blees found employment and went off to 
Dennison University. 

After his freshman year, he went into the Army 
medical corps. He was impressed with the Army's training 
program. He had lectures and live practice. Blees found 
that one learns by doing. In one of the field practices, 
he came upon a man who had a simulated head wound. The 
wound was very life-like and the man was screaming with 
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"pain." In the excitement of the moment, Blees admini¬ 
stered one-quarter grain of morphine (placebo) to ease the 
man's "suffering." Blees and another trainee put the man 
on a stretcher and carried him back to the hospital through 
the exploding ground charges and over the obstacles on the 
training course. When they arrived at the base hospital, 
the head doctor read the tag, "one-quarter grain morphine 
administered orally," and pulled the sheet up over the 
man's head. Blees was almost traumatized. He knew well, 
in his head, that one should never administer morphine 
for a head injury. However, in the excitement of the 
situation, with the live ammunition flying overhead and 
the "wounded man" screaming, he had done something which 
would have killed someone in real life. He became pain¬ 
fully aware that cortical knowledge does one no good unless 
it can be actualized in behavior under the stress situa¬ 
tions of real life. The intensity of this learning experi¬ 
ence convinced him that if learning is to take place it 
must be done under life-like conditions. 

After he got out of the Army, Blees returned to 
Dennison. During his college career he served as youth 
minister for some of the local churches. He began to 
realize that he had the skills to marry people, bury people, 
baptize their children, and preach sermons, but when it 
came to dealing with their interpersonal hurts, pains, and 
struggles, he found he did not have the tools necessary to 
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be of help. This lack concerned him greatly, so he went to 
his psychology professors for supervision. He discovered 
that psychology had some tools for understanding and coping 
with the hurts and pains of becoming a person which could 
help him in his ministry. He decided to major in psy¬ 
chology. 

He graduated from Dennison, applied and was accepted 
at Crozer Theological Seminary. He read through Crozer's 
catalogue of class offerings and decided to go instead to 
the graduate school in psychology at Ohio State University. 
Throughout his graduate school years he worked with the 
church youth programs in Columbus, Ohio. He also worked 
at the Columbus State Hospital as an intern for part of 
his graduate training. 

Thinking of his experience on the simulated battle¬ 
field, he began to experiment with role playing and its 
value in teaching remedial interpersonal relationship 
training. He was given thirteen of the most disturbed 
patients whom the hospital had decided were hopeless cases. 
Within six months all of them were able to leave the hos¬ 
pital and function effectively in society. They had been 
given more than insight into their problems. They had 
been given new ways of relating and expressing themselves. 
This success encouraged him to further develop his role 
playing technique. 
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t Later, he worked for the Children's Mental Health 

j Center. He hoped to find ways to do preventive mental 
■| hygiene. While at the Children's Mental Health Center, 

Blees received an invitation from Dr. Roy Burkhart at 
First Community Church in Columbus to work as a counselor. 
This invitation turned out to be the opportunity for Blees 
to formally combine his psychological skills with his 
religious background and training. His experience had 
! taught him that psychology had the tools to help people go 
in the direction which Christianity pointed. Often the 
secular counselor would help the client to "do his own 
thing," but would scoff at a person's religious ethics of 
respect for the other and his "thing" as part of the 
client's fantasy-world delusions. Blees took the position 
at First Community Church and developed one of the first 
; church-based counseling centers in the United States, 

accredited by the American Association of Pastoral Coun- 

j 

( selors. 

Blees' experiences led him to make certain con¬ 
clusions about life and mental health. These conclusions 

i 

{ ... 2 
: are basic assumptions upon which his role playing is based. 


2 This list of Blees' assumptions was compiled and 
organized by the investigator. They are being recorded 
and organized in the present fashion for the first time. 
Blees has stated these assumptions many times.over_the 
last four years of this investigator's work with him. 
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The first assumption is that all one is as an adult 
that he was not as a child is the result of learning in a 
social milieu. Second, all mental illness which is not 
organic is caused by one's inability to relate success¬ 
fully to others. Third, if one doesn't know how to relate 
successfully he must learn from another. Fourth, intel¬ 
lectual knowledge, in and of itself, does not change 
behavior. Fifth, learning is a change in behavior as a 
result of experience. Sixth, in order for learning to take 
place, the learning situation must be as nearly like the 
real life situation as possible. 

It is pertinent now to consider at greater length 
the importance of the above concepts, constructs, and 
assumptions for role playing as an effective aid to educa¬ 
tion in interpersonal relationships. In other words, how 
does all this theory apply? 

The first assumption, all that one is as an adult 
that he was not as a child is the result of learning in a 
social milieu, puts the focus of therapy on the person's 
behavior, his interactions with his meaningful environment 
and his society. It focuses on that part of his behavior 
which he has learned, those behavioral tools or techniques 
which he has acquired in order to cope as effectively as 
possible with his environment. The assumption does not 
deny the contribution of heredity, but rather focuses on 
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the fact that heredity is not something that is changeable, 
while those behaviors one has learned in his social environ¬ 
ment are changeable. One learns how to satisfy his needs 
and how to relate to others by copying the models he sees 
in his own home, at school, at church, and in his other 
social interactions. The society teaches a person how to 
survive in the current environment in which he finds him¬ 
self. Thus a person who is raised in the jungles of South 
America responds differently to his environment than does 
someone raised in the middle of New York City. A concept 
implicit in this assumption is that one is separate from 
his behavior. Behavior can be changed in order to relate 
more successfully to the environment. That the current 
behavior was learned in a social milieu indicates that 
relearning must also take place in a social milieu, thus 
the formation of small groups of twelve to fourteen people 
within which to conduct role playing. The group forms a 
surrogate society within which relearning can take place. 

The second assumption that all mental illness which 
is not organically caused is caused by one’s inability to 
relate to others, narrows the above focus a little more. 

This assumption places the focus of therapy on a person’s 
interpersonal relationships, on his ability or lack of 
ability to relate meaningfully with others in his environ¬ 
ment. The assumption Implicit within it is that mental 
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illness is not caused by an inability to relate to things, 
but rather to people. The pain that one experiences when 
he is unable to relate successfully and meaningfully to 
others is the psychological definition of Hell. A person's 
experiences have taught him to relate in certain ways. He 
has learned certain behaviors which he has adopted for his 
survival as a person, but these ways of behaving are not 
successful in the general community of which he is now a 
part. Thus he feels an intense pain because he lacks 
alternatives. His only alternative is to increase the 
intensity of the already unsuccessful behavior which 
causes further pain and the vicious cycle continues. 

Postulate #6 of Julian Rotter's social learning 
theory states, "Behavior has a directional aspect, it is 
goal directed or motivated." More simply stated, all 
behavior is purposive, and that purpose is a search for 
homeostasis. In this search one learns secondary goals. 
One's secondary goals result from satisfactions and from 
frustrations which are controlled by other people, which 
reiterates the statement in the assumption above of learn¬ 
ing taking place in a social milieu. That behavior is 
purposive means to the group leader that, as he observes 

O 

J. B. Rotter, Social Learning and Clinical Psychol ¬ 
ogy (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice -Halls 1954), p. 98. 
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the behavior of the individuals in the various role situa¬ 
tions, he must avoid the tendency to label behavior as 
morally good or morally bad, but must always focus on what 
the individual is trying to accomplish. He must ask him¬ 
self what the intended purpose is of the behavior he 
observes. It is only after that purpose is discovered 
that the group leader or the individual can begin to 
evaluate the behavioral technique as either successful or 
unsuccessful for accomplishing that purpose. The focus 
is on what behavior the individual uses in his search for 
homeostasis in his interpersonal relationships. An 
additional observational focus is important here. That 
focus is on the conditions which seem to surround a par- 
ticular behavior, or the conditions which surround the 
upsetting of an individual's homeostasis. 

4 

The force field theory of Kurt Lewin is important 
here. Basically, force field theory states that an indi¬ 
vidual's behavior occurs in response to a complex matrix 
of forces pulling and pushing on him. It illustrates the 
lack of a single cause for any given behavior. Therefore, 
in the role playing situation, as the leader begins to 
observe signs of tension or homeostatic imbalance in an 

^C. H. Patterson, Theories of Counseling and 
Psychotherapy (New York: Harper & Row, 1966), p. 250. 
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individual player, he needs not only to focus on the pur- j; 

pose of the behavior with which the player responds to SI 

i| 

j; 

that imbalance, but also to be aware of those conditions j! 

t 

fi 

which surround the onset of that imbalance. One cannot jl 

say for instance that the mother's statement, "You are a j‘ 

lousy son," caused the player's homeostatic imbalance or I; 

perhaps his anger or rage. One can say only that it was IS 

a surrounding condition at the onset of his anger. By jl 

observing the surrounding conditions, the group leader, I; 

the group members, and the individual role player can I 

begin to discover the pattern or similarities between I! 

il 

j! 

situations which surround his stress. These are the jj 

tj 

situations for which he needs more adequate ways of I 

responding both to the situation and to the people 

involved. | 

j 

Since behavior is extremely complex the concept of j 

ET I 

cause and effect is very meaningless. Postulate #5 J of 
Rotter's social learning theory states, "a person's experi- j 
ences influence each other so that the personality has * 

unity." In observing illness or homeostatic imbalance, I 

the leader must remember that the individual himself is a 
unity. Any conception of behavior as an interaction of 
the mind and the body is rejected as dualistic. Thus the 

5 Ibid., p. 233. 
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term psychosomatic as a description of an illness becomes 
irrelevant and meaningless in this therapeutic process. 

The individual is in a state of imbalance whether his 
being has been invaded by a stress or by a virus. What¬ 
ever the observable symptoms of the individual reaction to 
stress, they are manifestations of the individual organ¬ 
ism's attempt to return to homeostasis. 

Two personality constructs, expectance and rein¬ 
forcement, are important for understanding the conditions 
which surround behavior. Postulate #7 of Rotter's social 
learning theory deals with expectancy. It states "Behavior 
is determined not only by the nature or importance of 
goals or reinforcement, but also by anticipation or expec¬ 
tancy based on previous experience that these reinforce¬ 
ments will occur.This quote means one behaves in cer¬ 
tain ways which he expects will bring or avoid certain 
consequences. For example, if behavior A always brings 
consequence B in a person's experience, then he begins to 
expect consequence B to follow behavior choice A. If con¬ 
sequence B is an unpleasant consequence, then he may avoid 
behavior A with the expectancy that he will thereby be 
able to avoid consequence B. The degree to which one 
expects a certain consequence to follow a particular choice 
influences one's willingness to make that choice or to 

6 Ibid ., p. 234. 
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avoid it. To that extent, expectancy level determines 
behavior. 

Reinforcement can be defined as the consequence of 
a behavior which either increases or decreases the possi¬ 
bility of its continued occurrence. If behavior A is 
positively reinforced then behavior A will either be 
increased or continued at the same level of occurrence. 

If, on the other hand, behavior A is negatively reinforced, 
behavior A will tend to decrease in its occurrence. It is 
important to the discussion of reinforcement that one 
understands that the adjective positive means increase and 
the adjective negative means decrease and that neither 
adjective has anything to do with the desirability of the 
particular behavior being reinforced or the desirability of 
the particular reinforcement method being used. For exam¬ 
ple, consider bed-wetting. The purpose of a child's bed¬ 
wetting may be to gain attention or to express hostility, 
or both. If the parent, in his attempt to decrease the 
occurrence of bed-wetting, uses scolding as his method of 
discipline, this tends to become a positive reinforcement, 
thus increasing the occurrence of bed-wetting. The goal 
of the child, getting attention or of upsetting the 
parent, is accomplished. Therefore, the technique of bed¬ 
wetting is positively reinforced and tends to continue. 
Scolding brings attention and indicates parental upset. 
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4 

| If one considers scolding as negative behavior, then one 
I could make the statement that this negative behavior 
serves as positive reinforcement for the undesirable 

V 

behavior of bed-wetting. 

The third assumption states if one does not know 
how to relate successfully, he must learn from another. 
This assumption parallels the sociological concept of 
■ modeling which is very important in education and espec¬ 
ially in reeducation. In a role playing group, each mem¬ 
ber of the group has learned ways of relating from his 
previous experience, some of which are successful and 
some of which are unsuccessful. As each individual group 
member participates in role situations, he demonstrates to 
the other members of the group those behaviors and ways of 
relating which he has learned in his life experiences. 

When he becomes aware that one of the techniques he uses 
is unsuccessful, the group members may respond by acting 
out alternatives. From these alternatives the person may 
then choose one or two more successful ways of relating. 

In future role situations, he is then free to test out 
his ability to behave in this particular way and communi¬ 
cate himself and his feelings as he has seen them communi¬ 
cated in previous roles by others. 

Respect for persons is maintained by the emphasis 
on behavior and by the emphasis on the individual's desire 
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to change his behavior, not on the group's desire to 
change someone else's behavior or the leader's desire to 
have a particular behavior accepted by members in the 
group. Each person is free to choose whether or not to 
model his behavior after another's. Self worth develops 
as the individual begins to make choices, accept the con¬ 
sequences of his choices, and to feel himself being 
respected by other individuals for his uniqueness and for 
his own individual contribution. In the midst of his 
mistakes and failure, as he experiences his own increasing 
ability to relate successfully, to find, practice, and 
internalize ways of behaving which will adequately communi¬ 
cate the person that he really is, his sense of self worth 
increases. 

The fourth assumption, that intellectual knowledge 
in and of itself does not change behavior is very impor¬ 
tant to the group process in role playing. It developed 
out of a rude awakening. In college, Blees was taking a 
course in race relations. He was excited by many of the 
concepts which were new and wished that all people could 
take this one course. Surely, he thought, if all people 
had this course, and others like it, the racial problems 
in the United States would soon be over. Final exam time 
came and the class was asked to outline a program to 
resolve a racial crisis situation in a hypothetical 
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community. After the exam, he asked a friend what he had 
thought of the test. The friend said that he had put 
down what the teacher wanted to hear. Blees was puzzled. 

The friend said, "If you really want to solve that problem, 
you should line every damn nigger in the town against a 
wall and shoot him." Blees was shocked. When grades came 
out, Blees went to his friend to compare grades. The 
friend had received an "A" for parroting thoughts which he 
did not intend to actualize while Blees had received a "B" 
for sharing his own considered opinions and ideas on the 
problem. This experience and others like it combined with 
his traumatic mistake on the battlefield in Army Medical 
Corps training firmly established this fourth assumption 
in his mind. 

Blees' role playing incorporates this assumption in 
the way in which members of the group are allowed to offer 
alternative suggestions for dealing with the situation in 
the role. They are required to offer these alternatives 
by acting them out in the role situation. One's intel¬ 
lectual answers from the side lines are demonstrated by 
behavior, or a gestalt, rather than being mere theoretical 
answers to the situation. Often one knows what he wants 
to do in a situation or what he would like to be able to 
do in a situation, but does not have the behavior potential 
or the behavior technique to accomplish that goal in the 
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j interpersonal situation. A group member might offer a 
| suggestion from the sidelines and everyone agree that yes 
it was a good solution or resolution to the feelings in 
the role. However, success in the interpersonal situation 
is not achieved unless one can put his ideas into action. 
This is not to say that intellectual knowledge does not 
influence behavioral change but only that, in and of 
>: itself, it is not effective in changing behavior, 

i This leads to the fifth assumption that learning is 

a change in behavior as a result of experience, which 
means that a member has not learned a new way of relating 
or a more successful way of relating by merely being able 
to verbalize the intent of the new behavior. Only when he 
is able to act out the new interpersonal way of relating 
and to achieve a successful interpersonal relationship can 
learning be considered to have taken place. In the 
American culture the emphasis is on one's cortical facili- 
ties and on one's ability to use his intellect. Most of 
a person's academic training is tested on his ability to 
respond with intellectual agility to different problems 
and situations. If one's emotions were never aroused in 
' interpersonal interactions, this teaching methodology 
would suffice. However, since one's emotions do become 
activated in interpersonal interactions, one needs also to 
learn to deal with his feelings as he relates to other 
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individuals. In our society, there are many places and 
classes which intellectually discuss the alternatives to 
present unsatisfying behavior in interpersonal relation¬ 
ships. However, a person gets few opportunities to prac¬ 
tice, in a behavioral way, the implementation of these 
ideas with action. Thus one's ability to have meaningful 
interpersonal relations is far lower than his ability to 
hypothesize what is necessary for meaningful relationships 
to occur. It is necessary, therefore, to create an experi¬ 
ence in an environment within which remedial interpersonal 
relationships can be learned since learning is more than 
attitude change. 

A bizarre example will illustrate this point. When 
Joe and Ted meet each other, Ted takes a baseball bat and 
hits Joe on the head with it. This is Ted's way of saying 
"hello." In response to Ted's greeting, Joe says a few 
rejecting words, turns around, and leaves Ted alone. This 
rejection and the pain it incurs motivate Ted to seek help 
in his interpersonal relationships. Ted joins a discussion 
group in the church in which the members talk about more 
meaningful relationships. In that group he learns that 
respect for persons as individuals is a very important con¬ 
cept. On the final exam Ted is asked to list the important 
basic concepts of interpersonal relationships. He writes 
down, "respect for persons as individuals." With that, he 
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passes the test and leaves the group. Ted then meets Joe 
on the sidewalk, declares that he has respect for Joe as 
an individual person, takes out his baseball bat and hits 
Joe on the head again. Has Ted learned how to relate more 
successfully to Joe by being able to verbalize the basic 
principles of interaction? The answer is obvious. Only 
when Ted can behave in a way that communicates respect to 
Joe has he really learned or internalized the concept of 
respect for persons as individuals. Thus it is that in 
role playing groups, when one has an alternative way of 
dealing with the situation being played, the individual is 
required to act out his suggestion rather than to give it 
in intellectual, verbal form. Ways of behaving are suc¬ 
cessful only when they accomplish one's goal and not when 
one is able only to verbalize his intent. 

The sixth concept is that in order for learning to 
take place, the learning situation must be as nearly like 
the real life situation as possible. The reader is 
referred to the discussion of Corsini's concept, "veri- 
dicality," which parallels this assumption. In Blees' 
role playing, the roles are designed to take advantage of 
all the dynamics which would be present in the real life 
situation. This life-like situation enables the person 
in the group or the person in the role to experience his 
real emotional responses by being in a role with other 
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individuals who react in terms of their own hurts, percep¬ 
tions and past experiences. He gets feedback on his own 
behavior and his own attempts to communicate himself 
effectively to others. In order for remedial learning of 
interpersonal relationships to take place, the interper¬ 
sonal situations must be very nearly life-like. This 
concept requires that the person creating the situations 
to be played and dealing with the situations as group 
leader must have a good understanding of the dynamics 
which go to create life-like situations. He must have a 
good grasp of the dynamics involved in various interper¬ 
sonal interactions. Without such an understanding learn¬ 
ing is hindered. The individual in the learning situation 
becomes less able to transfer his experience and his new 
skill to the outside world when there is too much dis¬ 
similarity between the learning situation and his everyday 
environment. 

In addition to the psychological, educational, and 
sociological considerations above, Blees' own philosophi¬ 
cal conclusions and beliefs about reality and man's exis¬ 
tence and condition influence the structure and the 
thrust of his role-playing methodology. These philoso¬ 
phical considerations form the basis for the five prin¬ 
ciples mentioned in the introduction and for their corol¬ 
laries which go to make up Blees' theory of the structure 
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of meaningful interpersonal relationships. 

! First is the belief that each man is a worthful 

being. A man’s worth is inherent in his essence. Man's 
worth is independent of what he does. He neither earns it 
nor can he lose it. Man's essence is separate from his 
behavior. Therefore man's worth survives the apparent 
worthlessness of the behavior which he chooses. The prin- 
, ciples of mutual rights and mutual respect arise in 

response to the belief in man's individual worth. These 
concepts are basic to Blees' understanding of the structure 
of meaningful interpersonal relationships. In both mutual 
rights and mutual respect, the emphasis is placed upon 
"mutuality." Each man's worth is equal to every other 
man's worth, since worth is not related to talent or 
potential. Mutual rights implies that each man has an 
equal right to his own unique existence. Each man has his 
own physiological and psychological needs and has a right 
which is equal to every other man's right to have those 
needs met. Every man evaluates his needs and the possible 
modes of satisfaction which he sees available. Then he 
selects that mode of need satisfying behavior which he 
feels will be most successful. One's right to be is his 
right to choose and organize his own life style in the way 
in which he finds the most meaning. Mutuality becomes 
important here. 
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Limits need to be set when one's choices infringe 
on another's right to be. An individual needs to learn 
not only to accept and to respect his own needs, drives, 
and feelings, but also to evaluate and to limit them when 
they conflict with or infringe upon another's right to 
expression of his selfhood. In this evaluation, one must 
recognize that his own feelings and needs are good. Any 
limit one sets should be on the method he uses to satisfy 
his needs. To evaluate one's needs and drives in terms of 
selfishness or sinfulness robs the individual of his own 
sense of worth and dignity. Evaluation and limit setting 
"must always be done within the framework of a philosophy 
which recognizes the rights of each person individually in 
a given relationship.This process is referred to as 
the setting of fair limits. 

Second, man is a social being. The growth process 
does not take place in a vacuum. It takes place within a 
community. A community "is a body of relationships which 
affect the becoming of its individual members." Integ¬ 
rity is not possible in isolation. One may be alone and 
have integrity, but one cannot develop integrity without 

^Robert A. Blees, Counseling with Teenagers 
(Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall,1965), p. 137. 

^Lewis J. Sherrill, The Gift of Power (New York: 
Macmillan, 1963), p. 45. 
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an interaction with other individuals. Part of integrity 
is the respect for the rights of others. One cannot learn 
to respect the rights of others if one has no experience 
with others. In order to develop integrity, one must have 
a relationship with at least one other person since integ¬ 
rity is taught by example. The human infant is totally 
dependent upon others for the satisfactions of his life 
needs. Left alone to fend for himself after the moment 
of birth, an infant will die. He must be cared for and 
taught how to care for himself. This teaching, nurturing, 
supporting process is the function of community. "One's 
own selfhood can be fully realized only against the back¬ 
drop of relationships with one's fellow men. An individual 
cannot be out of relationship and still be emotionally or 

spiritually alive. Alienation from others is alienation 

9 

from God: . . . . Mutual respect becomes important in 
man's community existence. The existence of equal rights 
among men is of no value unless respect for that equality 
is actualized in one's attitude and behavior toward his own 
rights and the rights of others. The mutuality of this 
respect means that each man needs to respect the other's 
right to be as much as he respects his own. Because of 
his own worth and right to be, each man has a right to set 

^Blees, Oj). Cit . 
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fair limits upon another who infringes upon that right to 
be. The word "fair" implies that mutual respect of the 
other be employed when setting any limit. An individual 
is disrespectful of his own right to be when he allows 
another to abuse that right. Implementation of one’s 
awareness of mutual rights and mutual respect into his 
relationships is designed to increase the possibility of 
meaningful relationships and is not designed to produce 
defensive protectiveness or paranoia. 

Radical honesty facilitates the implementation of 
mutual respect. Radical honesty is both a concept and a 
skill. It refers to one's ability and willingness to be 
completely open about his needs, fears, feelings, and 
perceptions of reality in his interpersonal relationships. 
Radical honesty is always used in an attempt to facilitate 
relationships which are meaningful and mutually satisfying. 
It is called radical honesty because it goes beyond the 
usual, cultural expectations that one should not lie, and 
involves one's willingness to risk himself in open self¬ 
revelation. It is radical because it not only increases 
the chances for mutually satisfying solutions to conflict 
and for one's acceptance by another, but it also entails 
a great deal of risk of personal rejection and hurt. Radi¬ 
cal honesty presupposes trust. The trust can be one's 
trust in the other or his trust in his own ability to cope 
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satisfactorily with whatever consequences befall as a 
result of his honesty. An illustration of its application 
will be given in a later discussion. 

Third, Man is a free agent. Out of this belief 
arises Blees' emphasis upon choices and consequences. Man 
is not free without limits. Blees sees the universe as 
orderly and dependable. Man can operate freely within the 
limits of the established order of the universe. One 
reality of that order is that there is a consequence for 
every choice a man makes. Within these limits man is the 
decision maker for his own existence and is self-determin¬ 
ing. In the process of one’s becoming he is confronted by 
many choices. Maturity is not "determined by one’s ability 
to always make the 'right' choice, but by the individual's 
awareness that all of his behavior carries with it the 
responsibility of choice and the acknowledgement of conse¬ 
quence." 10 One's right to be is expressed most fully in 
his right to choose. To deny an individual's freedom to 
choose and to take the responsibility for his choice 
denies his right to be. To prevent the individual from 
learning and experiencing the consequences of his choice 
and the relationship between choice and consequence, hin¬ 
ders his ability to develop maturity. 

Fourth, Man is finite and must work within the 

10 Ibid. 
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limits of his finitude. All men are finite, but they are 
also unique. The finitude of humanness all share, but the 
particular limits one experiences as a result of his 
environment and past experiences can be somewhat overcome 
as men share their experiences and perceptions with each 
other. Theoretically, man can increase his personal 
awareness to encompass the total awareness of mankind. 
Practically, man as individual cannot relate to all of 
mankind in order to achieve this awareness. However, one's 
community existence approaches this possibility and 

becomes a resource for his becoming. 

11 

Fifth, Man is creative. He is able to evaluate 
his past experiences and the world order in such a way 
that he can perceive new possibilities as he notices new 
relationships between one thing and another. This crea¬ 
tivity also functions in one's interpersonal relationships. 
Trial and error testing of alternative responses and com¬ 
binations of responses is the process upon which implemen¬ 
tation of one's creativity rests. The use of one's crea¬ 
tivity involves choice and risk. Success and failure are 
evaluations of the consequences of choices made and have 
no intrinsic moral value. Man's creativity is employed in 
the search for meaningful relationships and mutually 

■^See discussion of man's creativity in relation to 
the image of God, Ibid ., p. 136. 
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satisfying solutions to conflict. 

Integrity refers to the quality of personal life 
style within which the above principles of interpersonal 
relationships are behaviorally incorporated. Integrity 
refers both to that quality and ability of a man to be 
himself with consistency and lack of hypocrisy, and to a 
man's ability to respect and protect the right of others 
to be who they are. Thus integrity is a man's expression 
of his right to be and his willingness to be himself, as 
well as his ability to respect the right to be of his 
fellow man. The concept is elusive. Integrity is not a 
specific way of life, but a specific way of living one's 
way of life. Integrity is an attitude toward life which 
is actualized in one's behavior toward himself and others. 
Two men living opposite life styles may each have Integrity 
if they each respect their own right to be as well as the 
other's right to be. Integrity allows for the fact that 
what is meaningful to one may not be meaningful to 
another and need not be. Integrity and its related skills 
are the cornerstones of Blees' theory of the structure of 
meaningful interpersonal relationships. Blees' role play¬ 
ing attempts to respond to man's worth, to utilize his 
creativity, his freedom of choice, and his ability to 
evaluate his choices and their consequences in order to 
enable individuals to experience, create, and perpetuate 
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more meaningful relationships. Meaningful relationships 
come as a consequence of one's own self-awareness, his 
awareness of the other, and the development of his 
integrity. 

The direction or process-goal of Blees' role play¬ 
ing is the development of one's integrity. Mutual rights, 
mutual respect are the elements of integrity. Radical 
honesty, the ability and willingness to make choices and 
accept the responsibility for the consequences, and the 
ability to set fair limits are the facilitating skills in 
the process of integrity development. One's community is 
the context within which the process takes place. None of 
these can be fully understood independently of the others. 
They are all interrelated. 

Events and experiences within a role playing group 
may at times parallel lessons in the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments. When this is true, the parallels can be usefully 
pointed out. This process tends to give experiential 
meaning to the statements of the text. Care is taken to 
attempt to understand what the Scriptures say that is true 
about life and about man's condition. The emphasis is not 
upon illustrating Scripture as an end in itself. The 
focus is upon the discovery of what is true about life. 

It is Blees' belief that the Old and New Testaments dis¬ 
cuss man's experience and his condition in the universe 
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1 with a great deal of insight and accuracy. Blees’ use of 
l Scripture is not essential to the methodology. Role play- 
:j ing is a:n effective educational, therapeutic technique 

without it. However, reference to Scripture, when current 
events in the group serve to illuminate its meaning, is an 
important addition to the role playing which Blees and the 
present investigator personally lead. A closer look at the 
; structure and the methodology of Blees situational role 

playing illustrates how these assumptions, postulates, and 
constructs are utilized to increase the learning effective¬ 
ness of the role playing group situation. Further, the 
discussion will illustrate how the above theories and 
philosophies are woven together within the methodology in 
such a way that they are explicitly and implicitly taught. 

The group size should be limited to twelve or fif¬ 
teen people. The smallness of the group provides an 
opportunity for individual attention. The individual 
attention is in direct response to the assumption of each 
person's worth and also to his uniqueness. The largeness 
provides a greater variety of interaction as well as a 
; greater variety of input into‘role playing situations. 

The largeness of the group also makes it possible.for 
several people to be absent and have enough people remain¬ 
ing to play some of the more complicated roles which may 
require five or six players. 
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Role playing groups can consist of all male groups, 
all female groups, or mixed groups. The most advantageous 
groups are mixed groups; as men and women are able to see 
each other struggle, some of the masculine and feminine 
stereotypes begin to break down. This insight enables sex- 
linked misunderstandings to be corrected. These misunder¬ 
standings often affect interpersonal relationships and 
sabotage one's ability to relate. The mixed group also 
provides a more accurate cross-section of the society at 
large. However, all male groups and all female groups 
have also proven successful. Valuable results can come 
from a male playing a female role and vice-versa. In all 
three types of groups, one point soon becomes very clear: 
emotions are human emotions and are not sex linked. There 
is no such thing as masculine anger and feminine anger, but 
only anger. Culturally, different ways of responding to 
that anger have become sex linked. These responses are 
learned and are changeable. Again the focus is not on 
masculine or feminine ways of expressing emotion, but on 
successful or unsuccessful ways of expressing emotion. It 
is often quite a revelation to males in the group to dis¬ 
cover that aggressiveness and assertiveness are not mascu¬ 
line but human emotions and traits. 

The range in age for group members varies consider¬ 
ably from group to group. Graded age groups can focus on 
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problems and situations peculiar to that age. This 
author's personal preference is for a cross-age group. 

The reason for this preference is the same as for the 
male-female mix; the group more nearly resembles a cross- 
section of society. One of the purposes of the group is 
to form a surrogate society for the individual members. 

The lower age limit is usually twelve years old. Groups 
have been formed with an age range from thirteen to 
seventy years of age. It is as beneficial to the youth to 
become aware of the intensity of the struggle of older 
individuals as it is for the older individuals to become 
aware of the intensity of the struggles of the youth. This 
awareness tends to create a respect for the reality of the 
emotional struggle within each individual regardless of 
age. Role playing has also been done with children. 

People from age four to ninety-four can participate meaning¬ 
fully in this particular activity when led by a leader 
skilled in responding to people. 

The role itself involves an interpersonal situation 
in which there are anxiety-producing dynamics. Each role 
has a conflict or several conflict situations. The function 
of the role is to create a life-like situation which will 
generate the individual's real feelings. One can then 
observe the behavior which is used to deal with the feel¬ 
ings, the people, and the situation in which the feelings 
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were generated. Thus the individual shares with himself 
and with the group a sample of his behavior in an inter¬ 
personal situation. The function of the role then is two¬ 
fold: (1) diagnostic and (2) rehabilitative. Once the 

individual has discovered an ineffective behavioral tech¬ 
nique the situation can be replayed to facilitate the 
presentation of an alternative and a practice experience 
under real life conditions. As stated before the life¬ 
likeness of the situation facilitates the learning. 

The role structure has at least three elements: the 
instructions, the dynamics of the interactions, and the 
teaching goal of the role. The elements are interdepen¬ 
dent. Each element must be taken into consideration when 
dealing with the other. The instructions give the indi¬ 
vidual players their perception of the other individuals 
in the role and their perception of the situations and 
events that have led up to the opening of the role. In 
this particular type of role playing, the individual 
players are not told what they must act out. They are 
given only the situation and the events and perceptions, 
from their point of view, leading up to the beginning of 
the role playing. From there on the individual is free to 
respond in any way to the situation as it presents itself 
in the interaction with the other individuals. His re¬ 
sponse will be based upon those behavioral techniques 
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which he has learned in his previous experiences. The way 
in which he interprets the instructions as well as the 
behavior he uses to act out that interpretation all tell 
the leader and the group something about the individual. 

The instructions purposely do not map out, or write, the 
script for the individual to play. Each individual in the 
situation must rely solely on his own behavioral resources. 
Thus the individual can become aware of what social learn¬ 
ing theory refers to as his behavior potential. For 
instance, if he has only one way to respond to anger situ¬ 
ations, he has a behavioral potential of one. If he can 
respond to anger in two or three different ways, he has a 
behavior potential of three in anger situations. If one 
thinks of personality as a tool box out of which one grabs 
tools with which to relate to his meaningful environment, 
behavior potential is the number of tools available to the 
individual to cope with each type of situation. 

Below is an example of the instructions to a role 
entitled "Furniture Communication." It is a role which 
was developed by Robert A. Blees to facilitate communica¬ 
tion. There are three people in the case, a husband, a 
wife and a son. The instructions to the husband are as 
as follows: 12 You and your wife have been married for 

12 The instructions as recorded here are from a tape 
made by the investigator. They are written here, verbatim, 
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seventeen years and you have a sixteen year old son. To 
all intents and purposes, your marriage has been a very 
happy one. There is just one thing about your wife that 
really bugs you. That is that she is neurotically 
attached to things. She saves everything. This furniture 
in the living room is a really good example. It came with 
the marriage seventeen years ago. It was early Sears 
Roebuck then and is now late Salvation Army. When you 
bring your friends and associates over for business engage¬ 
ments or for dinner, they manage to rip their slacks on a 
spring or to ruin their nylons. This makes you very uncom¬ 
fortable and hesitant to invite friends over. You really 
would like to have new furniture, but your wife is so sen¬ 
timentally attached to this stuff that she cannot bear to 
part with it. Every scratch and mar has sentimental value 
which stirs up nostalgia with which she can day dream for 
hours on end. You have tried shopping for furniture before 
but every time you go to a store, she always finds some 
lame brain excuse for not getting the furniture. It is 
either the wrong color, the wrong style, the wrong size, 
the wrong something. She always has an excuse to keep this 


the way in which the investigator gives them to role 
players in his groups. They are based on the investi¬ 
gator’s memory learning of the instructions as presented 
by Blees. However, memory is not the key to learning 
roles. The key is knowing what dynamics you want to 
create and knowing how to create them. 
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junk in your front room. Well tonight, you don't know how 
you accomplished it, but you finally got her out looking 
at furniture once again. But the same old story took 
place. By a quarter of nine you had been to almost every 
store in the valley and you were very frustrated because 
she had "bad mouthed" every piece of furniture she had seen. 
As you got into the car to drive home, you were really 
depressed and expected to be stuck with junk for another 
seventeen years. Suddenly you noticed a furniture store 
that you didn't even know existed. You pulled over to the 
curb and went in. Your wife finally stood in front of one 
couch, admiring it long enough so that you were able to 
call the salesman, talk to him, and actually sign on the 
dotted line to have the set delivered. What a relief and 
what a joy. Finally after all these years new furniture. 
Well, today you've been at work all day and the furniture 
is to be delivered. You've had this gnawing feeling in 
your gut that your wife will think of some excuse or some 
way to sabotage having new furniture. The role opens when 
you are coming home from work. The husband is then asked 
to leave. 

The wife has been absent while the husband was 
given his instructions. The wife is called in. The 
instructions to the wife are as follows: You have been 
married for seventeen years, and you have a sixteen year 
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old son. To all intents and purposes your marriage has 
been a very happy one. However, there is one thing about 
your husband that really bugs you, and that is that he is 
a skin flint. He is so tight with money that when he 
squeezes a nickel, the Indian rides the buffalo. You are 
a very thrifty person and have avoided bringing up spend¬ 
ing any money because every time you do, hubby goes 
through the roof. One painful example is the living room 
furniture. This is just junk. It came with the marriage. 
You have patched and repatched and put patches on the 
patches, trying to keep from spending any money and driv¬ 
ing hubby up the wall. Every time you go shopping for 
furniture, all he does is look at the price tag and grumble. 
The furniture is really a fright, despite all your efforts 
to try to keep it looking half way decent. When friends 
come over, invariably one of the gals gets a run in her 
nylons and another friend gets goosed by the springs. Well, 
last night you don't know how you accomplished it, but you 
finally got your husband out looking at furniture, correc¬ 
tion, looking at price tags. You went to almost every 
store in the valley and the same old thing happened. He 
would look at the price tag, mumble a little bit to himself 
and put it down, never even looking at the furniture itself, 
but only at the amount it might cost him. Well, it was a 
quarter of nine and you had just about decided to resign 
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yourself to the fact that you were going to be stuck with 
: this junk for another seventeen years. As you were driving 

home, all of a sudden "Tightwad" saw one of these furniture 
marts where you are given five rooms of furniture for 
$139.00, guaranteed for the weekend. He slammed on the 
brakes, pulled over to the curb, and you went into the 
store. You looked around at the furniture. There in the 
> middle of the floor was a sofa set marked down, "save 
j $75.00." It was about the ugliest golden mustard yellow 
you have ever seen in your life. You stood in frort of the 
couch, speechless, as you watched that idiot sign on the 
dotted line to have it delivered the day after tomorrow. 

All day today you've been wandering around the house, waver¬ 
ing between tears, suicide, and homicide. Finally, at 
three o'clock you decided you couldn't have that junk 
delivered tomorrow. You just couldn't stand it. You 
phoned the company and had the furniture order cancelled. 

As the role opens you'll be in the front room with your 
sixteen year old son, and your husband will be coming home 
from work. 

At this point the wife is asked to leave, and the 
leader who will play the part of the sixteen year old son 
gives his instructions to the group. This is done so that 
the group will be aware of the situation and all of the 
perspectives. The son's is a prop role. That means that 
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he is not allowed to resolve the situation. He may play 
his feelings but may not solve the situation. His purpose 
is to be in the role to stir up the anxiety to the point 
where intellectual knowledge will not suffice, and the role 
will not be a cortical exercise only. The instructions to 
the son are as follows: Your dad has not paid you your 
allowance for five weeks. He owes you five dollars a week. 
Tonight is the big dance, and you have asked out (use the 
name of one of the girls in your role playing group). She 
has said that she will go. You need to rent a tux, buy a 
corsage, and pay for the tickets. It's a real emergency 
because your friends have saved two tickets, the last two, 
and you need to get there by (a certain time) to get them. 
Everytime you approach your dad about your allowance, he 
has given some excuse or put you off in some way. Tonight 
you really need it, and as the role opens, you'll be talk¬ 
ing to your mother to try to get her to talk to your dad 
for you. The leader's conversation with the mother tends 
to intensify her perception that the husband is a skin 
flint. In the role the son reveals that the mother has 
cancelled the furniture. This starts the fireworks. 

The second element for consideration is the dynamics 
of the interaction. The goal of the role is to teach com¬ 
munication. The specific block to communication in this 
situation will be that our culture teaches us not to share 
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our negative perceptions of each other. "If you can't say 

vj 

anything nice don't say anything." The tendency, on the 
part of the wife, is to respond to the husband as though he 
were a skin flint. The husband, of course, has no percep¬ 
tion that he is being perceived this way. The husband, on 
the other hand, will respond to the wife based on his per- 
;; ception that she is very emotionally attached to the furni- 
ture. The wife, however, does not perceive herself as 
■ being emotionally attached to the furniture. These mis¬ 
perceptions of each other tend to create expectancy levels 
! based on the previous experiences of the role player. Out 
of the wife's past experience, she may expect certain 
behavior from a male who is a skin flint. She has also 
learned behavior to relate to a male whom she perceives as 
a skin flint. The same is true for the husband. He has 
expectancy levels based on his experience with females who 
: have been emotionally attached to things. Depending on the 

behavior used by each individual, different dynamics may be 
generated in the interaction. For instance, the wife or 
J the husband may use hostile subtle comments to try to com- 
\ municate his perception of the spouse. The wife may use 
belittling remarks about the husband to try to win the 
argument and get her furniture. She may try to win him 
? with sweetness, or he may try to win her with logic, with 
sweetness, or with some other method. However, even if the 
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| couple decides to get new furniture and discover that they 
! :j both want new furniture, until the negative perceptions of 
each other are shared, and corrected, these misperceptions 
will serve to undermine the relationship, and sabotage fur¬ 
ther communication and cooperation. The goal of the role 
ii is to teach the value of sharing negative perceptions in 
order to clear up misunderstandings and incorrect assump¬ 
tions about the other person with whom one is relating. 

| This role can illustrate and demonstrate the value of 
honesty, honesty about one's perceptions and about one's 
feelings associated with these perceptions. A theoretical 
outline for the communication process necessary to this 
role would be, first to share how one perceives the situa¬ 
tion and the other person. Next, one needs to share his 
feelings about those perceptions, and last, one needs to 
ask the other person to share that same information with 
him. Then each needs to state what he wants. This process 
is referred to in colloquial jargon as "getting all the 
cards out on the table." In role playing it is part of 
"radical honesty." 

There are many various dynamics and teaching goals 
to role situations. The goals are based on a consistent 
theory of meaningful interpersonal relationships. Each 
individual needs to learn at one time or another in his 
life to cope with particular types of situations and. 
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emotions: rejection, anger, warmth (both giving and 

receiving), fear, guilt, and dealing with authority. These 
are emotional situations in which one must learn to com¬ 
municate successfully if he is to communicate himself to 
the world. The theory of interpersonal relationships 
involves the concept of mutual rights of individuals, 
mutual respect of individuals, the setting of fair limits, 
and radical honesty. These are all components of success¬ 
ful communication. 

There are several basic considerations for the 
selection of the situation to be played. One consideration 
is the teaching goal of the role. One must decide what it 
is that the role is designed to demonstrate or teach. 
Another consideratbn is, who are the members in the group 
who are struggling to learn to relate in a situation in 
which this teaching could be helpful? A very important 
concern would be the leader's ability to demonstrate an 
alternative which is consistent with the goal and is 
theoretically sound. The leader needs to have the behavior 
i potential to deal with the role conflict. For example, in 
■■ the role mentioned above, "Furniture Communication," the 
goal is to demonstrate the value of expressing negative 
perceptions. The leader must be able to express negative 
perceptions and facilitate the communication desired. The 
expression of negatives is theoretically sound based on the 
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theory of interpersonal relationships which underlie the 
role playing method. Another consideration is the role's 
ability to generate life-like dynamics and emotions. Some¬ 
times the leader can decide whether or not the role meets 
this criterion by merely reading the instructions. Other 
times, it requires that a role be presented and tested in 
the group. One common failing of a role is involved in 
the giving of instructions. The instructions in the role 
mentioned above give each individual samples of behavior 
which he has viewed. This behavior leads to the support 
of the misperception which the leader desires the indivi¬ 
dual player to have. This misperception fortifies the 
dynamics necessary for a conflict to take place. Once the 
conflict has taken place the real emotions follow auto¬ 
matically. One also needs to have a solution or resolution 
to the role which respects the needs and goals of each 
individual in the role situation and which is possible in 
real life. Fantasy endings are not helpful for learning 
situations in which the goal is to learn to respond to real 
life or reality. 

In using the role, certain elements of group prepar¬ 
ation need to be considered. The leader needs to prepare 
the group to participate in the role playing situation. He 
needs to explain the goal and the focus of role playing, 
the rights of the individual players and group members, and 
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to give them a brief outline of the procedure which they 
will follow. Along with the explanations of the goal and 
focus of role playing the leader is wise if he explains 
or establishes the need for remedial education in inter¬ 
personal relationships. Once that need is established, the 
goal and focus are more sensible. 

The leader needs to teach the group the focus of 
role playing and the role playing group. 

One focus is on the behavioral technique which the 
individual uses. Another is on the goal of that behavior 
and on the success or failure of the selected technique 
in achieving that goal. The last focus is on the social 
acceptability of the technique. In other words, can one 
live in a society and treat himself and others that way 
and have individuality and community survive. It is impor¬ 
tant that the group be aware of that focus. This awareness 
takes some of the pressure off the individual participants. 
They are not being judged as good or bad; their behavior 
is being judged only in relation to its success or failure 
in accomplishing the goal which the individual wants. The 
technique is further judged on the basis of its social 
acceptability. For example, if one wishes someone who is 
talking to be quiet, he can withdraw a gun from his pocket 
and kill the talker. This act accomplishes one's goal in 
that the other is now quiet. However, it is not socially 
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I acceptable because one cannot live in a society and always 

'i 

fear being slain for speaking. Focusing in on the behavior 

which the individual uses is theoretically supported by 

social learning which studies personality as the ways in 

13 

which one interacts with his meaningful environment. 

Focus on the goal of behavior is supported by social learn¬ 
ing theory's concept that all behavior is purposive. 

'■ Focusing on the success or failure of selected techniques 
j in the achievement of one' s goal is supported by the idea 

that all behavior which is manifested in present situations 

{ 

is a result of learning in a social milieu, and that the 
basis of all mental illness which is not organic in nature 
comes from one's using techniques which render him unable 
to relate successfully to other individuals. Focus on 
social acceptability of the technique is also supported by 
the belief that men are social beings. They do relate 
j within a social milieu; there is no personality development 
! devoid of interaction with other individuals. 

The second preparational element, explaining the 
i rights of individuals, is very important to the preparing 

\ of the group to participate in role playing. The basic 

right of each individual is that growth is his decision. 
This decision belongs totally to the individual himself. 

I 13 C. H. Patterson, 0j>. Cit. , p. 233. 
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This is one way in which the methodology itself respects 
the rights of individual persons. It is also one way in 
which the methodology confronts the individual with the 
responsibility for his own choices. In the situation of 
being respected, making choices and accepting the conse¬ 
quences, self worth develops within the individual. 

Several other procedural protections of this respect for 
the basic right of the individual exist. No probing is 
allowed. One may not ask the question which probes into 
the past experiences of an individual in the group. How¬ 
ever, if an individual wishes to share those experiences, 
he is free to do so. At the end of the role, after it has 
been played, the group and the leader are allowed to ask 
three basic questions: (1) How do you feel? (2) Did you 
accomplish your goal? (3) Is the behavior socially accept¬ 
able within the social milieu in which you operate? Ques¬ 
tions such as "Why weren't you angry?" which project feel¬ 
ings are illegal. However, one may ask, "What were you 
feeling when your father said to you, 'You are a lousy 
bastard'?" The responses of the individual are accepted 
at face value. One may also ask for the meaning of par¬ 
ticular behavior, such as "What did the clenched fist 
mean?" The individual has the right to refuse to play a 
role. When the leader picks a cast and says, for instance, 
"Jane, I would like you to be the mother," Jane is free to 
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‘! say, "I'd rather not play the role," or "I don't want to 

it 

I play the role." Again no probing is allowed. No one may 
ask, "Why, Jane, don't you want to play the role? What 
is the matter with you?" If, on the other hand, Jane 
wishes to say, "I don't want to play the role because I'm 
afraid it will be too close to my own life situation," she 
is free to share that or any other reason for refusing the 
role. Once in a role, one has the right to cut the role. 

] "To cut" means to end the role or to stop the role. If an 
individual feels that the emotions are becoming more intense 
I that he wishes to deal with or that he is revealing more of 
himself than he is comfortable revealing at this point, he 
is free to call "cut." At that point, the role is over. 

The individual is free to share his reasons for cutting, 
but neither the group nor the leader are allowed to probe. 
The leader may ask if the person wishes to share with the 
group why he cut the role, but if the person says no, that 
\ is it. Once again, respect for one's self governance and 
choice is shown and thereby is taught by example. 

After a role has been played, the individual in the 
role situation has a right to replay the role. After 
hearing the comments of the group and the other members in 
the case, an individual often gets an insight into what he 
might try as an alternative. He may wish to practice that 
I alternative. Other individuals in the group, the observers, 
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also have a right to replay a role. One might say, "I have 
an idea of something to do as a father, I'd like to try 
that." Anyone is perfectly free to do that. Procedurally, 
it is important to have only one member of the cast changed 
at one time. Basically, the right of the individual is to 
participate at the level and speed of his own choice. The 
responsibility for growth rests with the individual. 

The present discussion on procedure will go into 
much greater detail than is necessary to be shared in 
group preparation. 

The first procedure is to select a cast of players. 
Two casts are selected. The role is played twice. In the 
furniture communication role two husbands and two wives are 
selected. The leader is the son in both roles. The pur¬ 
pose for selecting two casts and for playing the role twice 
is that individual differences in interpretations and play¬ 
ings of the instructions become evident. Playing a role 
twice also solves another problem which can arise after 
the role. If a player is defensive about the way in which 
he interpreted the instructions he may say to the leader 
"You did not tell me that in the instructions." The leader 
may say, "Yes, I did." The player, "No, you didn't." Back 
and forth it goes. However, in the second role, when the 
second husband plays the role and incorporates the instruc¬ 
tions which the first player forgot, the first player is 
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| confronted by the fact that he forgot the instructions 

;! 

since both husbands received their instructions at the 
same time. This fact begins to communicate something to 
the first husband about himself. For it is important what 
an individual forgets, as well as what he remembers, since 
' all behavior is purposive. The second reason for having 

two casts and for playing the role twice is that the group, 
’’ as well as the first players, is able to observe how dif¬ 
ferent individuals respond differently in the same situa¬ 
tion. This replaying helps to demonstrate the uniqueness 
of each individual and the effect which his previous learn¬ 
ing has on his present behavior. A third reason is that in 
the American society, competition and success are very 
important as a way of life. Success has become extremely 
important in the culture, and failure is a very disturbing 
experience. When one's behavior in an interpersonal situa¬ 
tion fails to accomplish his goal, his embarrassment is 
usually great. One of the basic personality difficulties 
is often an inability to accept and admit one's failures 
and his ability to fail. When the first cast is able to 
see the struggle of the second cast, even though it may be 
somewhat different, it takes some of the pressure of the 
failure off the first cast. The second cast, hearing also 
that the first cast had difficulty, is able to have some 
of the pressure of failure taken off it. Since the whole 
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learning process relies heavily on trial and error, it is 
important to take the emphasis off of failure; this is, 
the emphasis on the culturally-negative connotations assoc¬ 
iated with failure. Only in an atmosphere where people 
feel free to fail and still be accepted will people share 
their alternatives and become exposed to themselves and to 
the group. The learning process is facilitated when shame 
and failure are not connected. Because of an individual’s 
expectancy that rejection accompanies failure, he may find 
it difficult to expose himself and to try new behavior 
which he has not yet tested. 

Once the case is selected, it is given instructions. 
Instructions are given separately to each group of indi¬ 
viduals. In our example, Furniture Communication, the 
husbands are both given their instructions together, and 
then they are asked to leave the room. The wives are 
called in and are given their instructions together. It 
is important in these communication roles that, in the 
giving of instructions, the perceptions of one player are 
not communicated to the other player for the basis of the 
conflict is misperception. In other roles, certain infor¬ 
mation can be shared to the total group of role players, 
and then when the specific onflict area is approached, the 
members of the cast are separated to receive their indi¬ 
vidual perceptions of the situation. The players are 
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asked not to discuss the role as they wait to play it. The 
cast members are not to plan out what they intend to do. 
This restriction allows the group members to observe the 
players' spontaneous reactions to the instructions as they 
meet each other in the role situation before the group. 

For instance, in the example role, if the husband in the 
first cast forgets who plays his wife, he may not ask the 
other members of the case. He must ask the leader who his 
wife is. If he does ask the other cast members, they are 
not allowed to respond to his question. The leader's know¬ 
ledge that the husband forgot who his wife is becomes 
important. If, in subsequent roles, this particular man 
always forgets who his wife is, when it is one particular 
woman, he needs to be placed in roles where she is his 
wife, because they already have a dynamic going which will 
create a conflict. All behavior is purposive, so there is 
a reason why he continually forgets her but always remem¬ 
bers the other women. 

After the instructions are given and the casts leave 
the room, the leader may tell the group certain things 
about the role, or he,may ask the group to look for par¬ 
ticular behavior. This general group instruction is 
especially valuable in the first sessions of the role play¬ 
ing group. Once the group has become able and skilled in 
observation, this particular procedure may be eliminated. 
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The first cast is then called in the order in which 
they are to appear in the role, and the role begins. The 
players respond to the situation with each other in the 
middle of the group room. The observers on the outside 
are free to respond with laughter or other responses, but 
they may not give cues to individual players or prop the 
players to behave in a certain way. This response from 
the outside group tends to be similar to the response of 
an outside community to the behavior of the individual. 

The social pressure which a person feels on the outside 
is simulated on the inside as this cross section of society 
reacts to the way he relates to a given situation. 

When the role is over, the role is cut by the 
leader. The role may be over or cut when the feelings are 
resolved or the goal of the role is accomplished. It may 
also be cut at the request of a cast member as mentioned 
above. When a particular counterproductive technique 
appears for the third time, or the leader begins to feel 
as though the cast is going in circles in the attempt to 
solve or resolve the situation, the role is then cut. For 
instance, in the example role, if the husband says to the 
wife, "Well why don't you want new furniture?" and. the wife 
says, "Well I do want new furniture," and he says, "Oh come 
on now, you know you don’t want new furniture?" this is a 
counter productive vicious cycle and should be broken. 
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Alternatives can be shown before the anxieties are so high 
and the frustration level so high that learning cannot 
effectively take place. If the anxiety gets too high, the 
players are not able to observe the alternative being 
demonstrated. After the role is cut, the leader asks for 
the feelings of each participant in the situation. Then 
he may ask for reactions or comments from the group. After 
these comments have been made, the group members may be 
asked if they would like to replay a particular spot in 
the role. The role only needs to be replayed in order to 
demonstrate the goal of the role or to deal with unresolved 
feelings. This replay can be done by the cast members, by 
other group members, or by the leader. Since the role will 
be played twice and another group is waiting to act out the 
situation, one should be careful not to drag out the first 
role and answer every question which arises. Some of the 
questions will be answered by observing the second role. 
However, the leader does need to make sure that the goal 
of the role has been demonstrated and that the feelings of 
the cast members are in some state of resolve. If the 
leader in the group spends too much time on the first role, 
there is not enough interest in following up the second 
role. This creates an unfair situation for the second cast. 

In playing the second role, one need only repeat the 
procedure for playing the first role. After the role is 
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cut and the feelings dealt with, one notes the difference 
which the uniqueness of the individuals helps create be¬ 
tween what happened in the first and second roles. The 
leader should note the similarity of the difficulties which 
the two casts experience. Remind the group, if necessary, 
that the focus is on the success or failure of the players' 
technique. Emphasis should be placed on the fact that 
these techniques are learned from society. This procedure 
is usually important only in the first several sessions of 
any group. After a few sessions that particular point goes 
unmentioned and becomes unnecessary to mention. 

Further expansion of the discussion on the typical 
replay procedure may be helpful. Here are some possible 
follow-up procedures, using as an example the Furniture 
Communication role. If the couple has difficulty in com¬ 
municating respect for the son and his needs, it may be 
that the leader could go in as the father and demonstrate 
this respect by responding to the son's needs and then 
responding to the wife. If the major breakdown in communi¬ 
cation comes in the couple's inability to communicate their 
negative perceptions, the leader should take the place of 
the person who is least vocal and respond to the other 
person, sharing the negative perceptions. Perhaps the wife 
is the least vocal in this situation and the husband is 
very vocal. The leader would then take the place of the 
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I wife and share her frustrations about the fact that the 

|| furniture is shabby and run down, her anger at the situa¬ 

tion, her perception that the husband is a skin flint, and 
that he always looks at the price tags and never at the 
furniture, and that she perceives he is afraid to spend 
money and this makes her very upset. She must also com¬ 
municate what she wants. It is important that she communi- 
cate that she wants new furniture. Having shared this 

i 

i information, the husband may realize the breakdown in com- 

V munication and share that in fact he does not feel like a 

skin flint and that he is willing to spend any amount of 
money for the furniture and that they should go shopping 
for it. It’s important now that the wife ask for his per¬ 
ceptions because if he hasn't felt like a skin flint, then 
there is still a reason for the fact that they have not 
purchased furniture before. Until this perception is 
I cleared up or the husband's misperception of the wife is 
i shared, communication has really not taken place, even 
) though they might go shopping for furniture. The husband 

■ may still perceive the wife's selectivity in choosing the 

j furniture as further sabotage since she is, in his percep¬ 
tion, emotionally attached to the furniture. It is impor¬ 
tant that communication be achieved, but it is also impor¬ 
tant that the leader not use his total perspective in 
j solving the situation. He should use only that information 
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which was given to the wife in her instructions. Other¬ 
wise the teaching goal is sabotaged by the individual 
player's awareness that the leader had an unfair advantage. 
Once the role has been successfully replayed, and dealt 
with, the group is then free to move on to another role 
and to another teaching situation. This concludes the 
section on Methodology. 

In resolving any role playing situation the emphasis 
is upon a mutually-satisfying solution which respects the 
rights of each individual in the conflict situation. While 
no one is forced to accept the solution which the leader 
presents, the leader's task is not complete until a 
mutually respectful resolution to the role has been demon¬ 
strated. The leader's job is to demonstrate the applica¬ 
tion of one's integrity to the situation. This may involve 
setting limits, showing acceptance for the feelings of 
another, or dealing honestly with one's own feelings and 
needs. In any case, a response which implements an attitude 
of mutual respect in a successful way is the teaching goal 
of any role. It is important that the one for whom the 
leader is replaying the role does not become the object of 
condescension. This is disrespectful to the limits of the 
individual's current behavior potential and to his willing¬ 
ness to risk dealing with those limits in front of the 
group. 
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It is very important that the leader and the group 
remain aware that there are not patent answers and solu¬ 
tions to interpersonal conflict situations. The leader and 
group need to rely upon their collective ability to per¬ 
ceive the uniqueness of each situation which arises out of 
the uniqueness of the individuals within it. The responses 
which are respectful and resolving in one playing of the 
role may not be the appropriate nor even respectful respon¬ 
ses to the individuals in the second playing. The usual 
consequence for ignoring this fact is a great deal of 
frustration and psychic pain. Role playing is not an 
attempt to create sameness, but an attempt to facilitate 
learning how to relate respectfully to one another amid a 
society of differences. 

Chapters II and III have investigated the situational 
role playing of Robert A. Blees in several ways. First, 
the discussion of role playing in general helped to 
differentiate Blees' role playing from some of the other 
styles and uses. Second, the section of the experiential 
development of Blees' basic assumptions from a beginning 
Christian experience illustrated two important points: the 
powerful influences on decision making of one's desires to 
be and to belong, and the educational effectiveness of life¬ 
like experiences in which the subject to be learned can be 
practiced. Third, the sample of the structure and 
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methodology of Blees' role playing demonstrates the use of 
theory in practice in a way which makes Blees’ role play¬ 
ing an effective learning tool for the development of 
integrity and more meaningful interpersonal relationships. 

The following is a summary of the message implicit 
and explicit within the methodology of Blees' role playing. 
Meaningful interpersonal relationships are possible. The 
source of meaning for one's existence resides in the exer¬ 
cise of one's freedom of choice and in his interpersonal 
relationships with others. Each man is unique and worth¬ 
ful as an individual and deserves to have that individuality 
respected. He exists in an orderly universe where the 
sequence of choice and consequence can be discovered and 
trusted. He is free and creative within that order. He 
is responsible for making the decisions which structure and 
organize his existence. In his choosing he may choose for 
or against the order of the universe, but he must accept 
the consequences of his choices. 

Loneliness, alienation, and lack of meaning result 
from one's disrespectful treatment of himself and his 
needs and from the disrespect which he shows to others. 
Misconceptions about the reality of the situation and the 
resultant inadequate behavioral responses separate men 
from each other. Behavior can be changed and misconcep¬ 
tions corrected. In order to learn new, more successful 
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behavior which one can rely on under stress, he needs to 
learn from the example of another person and be able to 
practice in a life like situation. 

Conflict is a reality with which one must learn to 
deal. The tension between man's need for relationships and 
the need to have his individuality respected is the source 
for much of his conflict. The best response to this 
reality is the development of one's integrity. This 
involves one's incorporating an attitude of mutual respect, 
observance of mutual rights, setting of fair limits and 
radical honesty into his behavior. This approach facili¬ 
tates the maintenance of a balance between community and 
individua1ity. 

Man is finite and does not have all the answers to 
life's meaning. He must, therefore, be constantly open to 
new possibilities in his search for a meaningful existence. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE MESSAGE OF THE HISTORICAL JESUS 

The last chapter discussed role playing and its 
theoretical bases. The discussion illustrated the inter¬ 
relation of method and theory and of theory and practice. 

It established that role playing is a good learning tool. 

The investigation of the value of role playing in 
Christian education needs a working definition of Christian 
Education. One criterion for determining whether or not a 
particular educational message and process is 'Christian' 
is its appropriateness to the message of the historical 
Jesus. The discovery of the ministry and message of the 
historical Jesus has been the topic of vigorous critical 
scholarship since the turn of the century.'*' One of the 
difficulties which the student of such a quest faces is 
that the Gospel tradition which we have does not dis¬ 
tinguish between the earthly Jesus and the risen lord of 

9 

the 1st Century Church. Many of the pericopae and 
parables were written or preserved not for historical 

■*"The reader is referred to A. Schwitzer, Quest of 
the Historical Jesus (Black, 1954) and James M. Robinson, 

A New Quest for the Historical Jesus (Naperville: Allenson, 
1959), for a discussion of the directions of the debate. 

9 

Norman Perrin, Rediscovery of the Teachings of Jesus 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1967), pi HT 
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3 

reminiscense, but grew out of the needs of the church. 

There are some criteria (accepted by modern critical 
scholarship) which can be used in an attempt to separate 
the teachings and message of the earthly Jesus from the 
sayings ascribed to Jesus by the early church. 

In the present dissertation the work of Norman 
Perrin has been selected as a representative of the most 
recent critical attempts at this task. Perrin’s method 
and results will be discussed and summarized only in as 
much detail as necessary to present his picture of the 
message and ministry of Jesus. This message will then be 
compared with the message which arises out of the theory 
and practice of Blees' role playing. The method for judg¬ 
ing the value of role playing in Christian education is to 
see whether or not Blees' role playing 'message' compares 
favorably with the reconstructed message of the historical 
Jesus. This methodology is only one of several which could 

have been selected. Others could be used in further stud- 
4 

les. 

Perrin uses three criteria in the reconstruction of 
the teachings of the historical Jesus. These are: the 
"criterion of dissimilarity," the "criterion of coherence," 
and the "criterion of multiple attestation." 

^Ibid., pp. 16, 29. 

^Ibid. 
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The fundamental criterion for authenticity upon 

which all reconstructions of the teaching of Jesus must be 

built is the "criterion of dissimilarity." Once a history 

of the tradition of the saying under study has been 

attempted, then the criterion is used as follows: 

The earliest form of a saying we can reach may be 
regarded as authentic if it can be shown to be 
dissimilar to characteristic emphases both of ancient 
Judaism and of the early Church, and this will par¬ 
ticularly be the case where Christian tradition 
oriented towards Judaism can be shown to have modi¬ 
fied the saying away from its original emphasis.^ 

Perrin recognizes that this criterion is limited in scope. 

"By definition it will exclude all teaching in which Jesus 

may have been at one with Judaism or the early Church at 
6 

one with him." However, he argues that: 

There simply is no other starting point that takes 
seriously enough the radical view of the nature of the 
sources which the results of contemporary research are 
forcing upon us. 

The second criterion is the "criterion of coherence." 
It states that: 

. . . material from the earliest strata of the tradi¬ 
tion may be accepted as authentic if it can be shown 
to chohere with material established as authentic by 
means of the criterion of dissimilarity. 


5 

Other criteria are the message of Paul, the message 
of a particular gospel, or particular movement within the 
1st Century Church, etc. 

^Perrin, Ojd. Cit. , p. 39. 

^ lbid ., p. 43. 

^Ibid. 
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The third criterion is the "criterion of multiple 
attestation." "This is a proposal to accept as authentic 
material which is attested to in all, or most, of the 
sources which can be discerned behind the synoptic gos¬ 
pels." 10 ' 

The usefulness of this criterion is somewhat restricted 
It will not often help with specific sayings, but 
rather with general motifs, and consequently will tend 
to be more useful in arriving at general characteris¬ 
tics of the ministry and teaching of Jesus than at 
specific elements in the teaching itself.Il 

Using the above three criteria Perrin has been able 
to reconstruct three major aspects of the teaching of Jesus 
beyond reasonable doubt. These are: the parables, the 
Kingdom of God teaching, and the Lord's Prayer tradition. 1 ^ 
Once these teachings and traditions are isolated, 
one is still confronted with the problem of their inter¬ 
pretation in their original setting and their original 
meaning to the first-century Palestinian Jews. In this 
task there are several burdens placed upon the scholar. 


9 

Ibid . Perrin has a footnote in his text which 
states, "We are using the word 'coherence' in the sense 
given in the dictionaries: 'Harmonious connexion of the 
several paets so that the whole "hangs together."' 

10 

Ibid., p. 45. Perrin's own footnote at this point 
states that the term "multiple attestation" was suggested 
in Harvey K. McArthur, "Survey of Recent Gospel Research," 
Interpretation , XVIII (1964), pp. 39-55, especially p. 48. 

11 Perrin, Ibid . 

11 Ibid ., pp. 46-47. 
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First, he must try to understand the categories of a first- 
century Jew and avoid the easy trap of simply superimpos¬ 
ing onto the historical Jesus the scholar's own world view 
and categories of understanding. The second concern is 
that one: 

must always set the teaching of Jesus in the context 
of the circumstances and situation of his ministry. 

. . . No understanding of the teaching of Jesus is 
possible without the recognition of the significance 
of its original historical context . . ..13 

The third precaution is that the "methodology should be 

appropriate to the nature of the sources.The "form- 

critical approach" to the gospels is the one which Perrin 

chooses. It fits the nature of the sources in that they 

are not written with historical accuracy in mind, but are 

15 

free and creative faith responses of the early church. 

What then are Perrin's conclusions about the message 
and ministry of Jesus? Perrin concludes that the central 
aspect of the teaching of Jesus was that concerning the 
Kingdom of God. Jesus was the proclaimer of the Kingdom 
of God. Perrin states that, 



13 

Ibid . For further discussion of this conclusion 
the reader is referred to Ibid ., and Norman Perrin, The 
Kingdom of God in the Teachings of Jesus (London: SCM 
Press, 1963). 


14 

15 


Perrin, Rediscovery , p. 51. 
Ibid. 
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i 
l 

l 

l 

All else in his message and ministry serves a function 
| in relation to that proclamation and derives its mean¬ 

ing from it. The challenge to discipleship, the 
ethical teaching, the disputes about oral tradition 
or ceremonial law, even the pronouncement of the for¬ 
giveness of sins and the welcoming of the outcast in 
the name of God - all these are to be understood in 
context of the Kingdom proclamation or they are not 
to be understood at all. ° 

17 

I What did Jesus mean by the "Kingdom of God?" This 

question does not have a simple answer. The Hebrew words 
"malkuth shamayim ," translated "kingdom," refer to the 
activity of God's ruling; those events and deeds which make 
evident that he is ruling as king. The ruling of God 
‘ might perhaps be a good translation if one can keep in 
mind that it is the ruling by God and not the ruling of 
God by another entity . (God being ruled.) Perrin refers 
to R. Schnackenburg's expression of the matter: "it . . . 
is characterized not by latent authority but by the exer¬ 
cise of power, not by an office but a function. It is not 

18 

a title but a deed." It is not an abstract idea nor is 

19 

it to be considered a place or community ruled by God. 


■^For a more detailed discussion see Ibid . , pp. 49-53. 

17 Ibid. p. 54. 

18 

The reader is referred to Perrin, Kingdom , for a 
more complete discussion of this topic and his arguments. 

19 

R. Schnackenburg, God s Rule and Kingdom (New 
York: Herder & Herder, 1963), p. 13, quoted by Perrin, 
Rediscovery , p. 55. 
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It is also accepted that Jesus proclaimed the escha¬ 
tological Kingdom of God. Perrin's use of the expression 
means that Jesus "proclaimed the final and decisive activ¬ 
ity of God in visiting and redeeming his people; no par¬ 
ticular form of this activity is necessarily implied and 
no particular accompanying phenomena must necessarily be 
present." 20 To say that "the Kingdom of God is at hand" 
does not imply form or content. Jesus' message and minis¬ 
try provided the information concerning the terms in which 
he conceived the eschatological activity of God as king. 

The "Kingdom of God" was also used by Jesus to 
denote the "blessings secured to men by God's interven¬ 
tion." It is his "comprehensive term for the blessings of 
salvation." 2 ^ 

Jesus used "Kingdom of God" in two ways: to refer 
to God's decisive intervention in history and human experi¬ 
ence and to refer to that state secured for the redeemed by 
this intervention. Neither of these two uses is typical 

for the Judaism of his day or for the early church. Jesus 

22 

also refers to the Kingdom as "coming." - 

Perrin accepts Luke 11:20 as authentic. He suggests 



20 t , . 
Ibid. 



21 T , . j 

Ibid. , 

P- 

57. 

22 

/Z Ibid., 

P- 

59. 
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that: 

. . . since there are few such sayings, it behooves us 
to derive as much as we reasonably can from this one 
with regard to the content and emphases of the teach¬ 
ing of Jesus. But if it is by the finger of God that 
I cast out demons, then the Kingdom of God has come 
upon you.23 

Perrin's study of this and related texts leads him to the 
following conclusions: (1) the practice of exorcism is a 
feature of the ministry of Jesus, (2) that exorcism is to 
be interpreted as an experience of the Kingdom of God, 

(3) that exorcism is an experience of God acting in con¬ 
flict situations, and (4) that the victory of God in the 
exorcism-conflict is the experience of an individual. This 
last point becomes important for the later discussion of 
role playing. It is important to note with Perrin that: 

The victory of God is resulting not in the restoration 
to a state of purity of the land Israel and its people, 
but in the restoration to wholeness of a single dis¬ 
ordered individual. The experience of the individual, 
rather than that of the people as a whole, has become 
the focal point of the eschatological activity of God. 

. . . this concentration upon the individual and his 
experience is a striking feature of the teaching of 
Jesus, historically considered, and full justice must 
be done to it in any interpretation of that teach¬ 
ing . 24 

Perrin then considers the saying in Luke 17:20f: 25 


23 Ibid ., pp. 60-63. 

Ibid ., p. 65. 
23 Ibid., p. 67. 
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l 

F; 

l 

' Being asked by the Pharisees when the Kingdom of God 

: was coming he answered them, 'The Kingdom of God is 

not coming with signs to be observed; nor will they 
say, "Lo, here it is!" or "There" for behold, the 
Kingdom of God is in the midst of you. 1 

Perrin prefers the translation, "the Kingdom of God 

is among you." Having established this translation, he 

interprets the saying as follows: 

'The Kingdom is a matter of human experience.' It does 
not come in such a way that it can be found by looking 
at the march of armies or the movement of heavenly 
bodies; it is not to be seen in the coming of messianic 
pretenders. Rather, it is to be found whever God is 
acting decisively within the experience of an indi¬ 
vidual and men have faith to recognize this for what 
| it is.26 

Perrin then turns to a discussion of the text in Matthew 
11 : 12 : 

From the days of John the Baptist until now, the King¬ 
dom of heaven has suffered violence, and men of violence 
plunder it (RSV: take it by force; NEB: are seizing 
it). 

Perrin establishes authenticity for this saying also. 

It reflects the attitude of Jesus to John rather than of 

the early Church, for whom John was at best the forerunner 

of Jesus. Perrin argues that "Jesus did in fact see in the 

28 

coming of the Baptist the shift of the aeons." Further, 


2 ^ Ib id . , p. 68. 

27 Ibid. , p. 74. 

n o 

Ibid . Arguments for Perrin's translation here can 
be found in Perrin, Kingdom , pp. 171-174. 
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he agrees with K&semann that "Jesus is looking back over 

the completed Old Testament epoch of salvation and drawing 

the Baptist to his own side in presenting him 'as the 

29 

initiator of the new aeon,'" and that "the import of the 
logian is that 'the Kingdom of God suffers violence from 
the days of the Baptist until now and is hindered by men 
of violence.'" The important aspect for the present 
study is the new note expressed in this saying. That is 
that not only does God intervene in human conflict situa¬ 
tions, but also that the result is as likely to be defeat 

as it is victory; that is, defeat is a real and ultimate 
31 

possibility. "The outcome of the battle may be sure, but 

32 

the casualties are going to be real, not sham." Another 
important aspect of the Kingdom which is brought out is the 
"nowness" of both the conflict and the experience of the 
Kingdom. "Jesus understood the Kingdom of God as being 
manifest in his ministry; all else in his teaching takes 
its point of departure from this central, . . . 



29 

30 


Perrin, Rediscovery , p. 76. 
Ibid. 


31 


Ibid ., p. 77, cf. E. K&semann, Essays onNew 
Themes (LoncL 

Perrin, Ibid. 


Testament Themes (London: SCM Press, 1964), p. 42 
32 


33 


Ibid. 
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'j 

•'? 

I 

| 

| 3 / 

| conviction." The heart of the message of Jesus is the 

; proclamation of the presence of God manifesting himself as 

;} 

king in aspects of the ministry of Jesus. 

;! In his interpretation of Mark 2:19, "Can the wedding 

guests fast during the wedding?" Perrin points out that 
; Jesus regarded his ministry as a time of release from 

normal religious obligations. It was a time for rejoicing 
; and enjoyment of the fruits of God’s decisive activity on 

! man’s behalf. Mark 2:21-22, referring to the new patch 

f on the old garment and the need for new wine skins for new 
wine, demonstrates "the kind of acute observation of 
Palestinian peasant life that is characteristic of the 

O 

parables of Jesus." The point of these similes is that 

"something new and different in the ministry of Jesus marks 

that ministry as bursting the bounds of late Judaism. In 

the light of the eschatological pronouncements . . . 

already discussed this can only mean: the Kingdom of God 

I 37 

is here!" Perrin concludes that "Jesus taught the same 
thing both by proclamation and by simile: the decisive 

34 

Ibid ., pp. 75-81, especially the conclusion on p.81. 
35 Ibid., p. 77. 

36 Ibid ., p. 80. 
j 37 Ibid ., p. 81. 
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activity of God as king is now to be experienced by men 
confronted by his (Jesus') ministry in word and deed."^ 
There are only a limited number of parables con¬ 
cerned with the proclamation of the Kingdom of God per se . 
"The vast majority of them are concerned with the experi¬ 
ence and/or subsequent activity of men confronted by the 

39 

reality of God at work." Perrin groups the major para¬ 
bles by emphasis and then divides this list into three 
sections. The following is a reproduction of Perrin's 
list. Parables: 

1. Concerned to emphasize the joyousness with which 
the activity of God may be experienced: Hid 
Treasure, Pearl. 

2. Concerned to express the challenge of the major 
aspect of this divine activity, the forgiveness 
of sins: Lost Sheep, Lost Coin, Prodigal Son. 

3. Concerned with the necessity for men to decide 
now : Great Supper, Unjust Steward. 

4. Concerned to warn against the danger of precon¬ 
ceived ideas blinding one to the reality of the 
challenge: Labourers in the Vineyard, Two Sons, 
Children in the Market Place, Pharisee and the 
Tax Collector. 

5. Concerned to depict the various aspects and true 
nature of the necessary response to the Challenge: 
Good Samaritan, Unmerciful Servant, Tower Builder, 
King Going to War. 


38,,. , 

Ibid. 

39 

Ibid., p. 82 (present investigator's addition). 
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£ 

l 

? 6. Concerned to stress the confidence in God which the 

[• experience of his activity should bring: Friend 

at Midnight, Unjust Judge. 

7. Concerned to stress the confidence in God's future 
r ’ which the experience of his activity in the present 

should bring: The Sower, Mustard Seed, Leaven, 

Seed Growing of Itself, Fish Net, Weeds in the 
Field.^ 

! Perrin then divides this list. Categories 1 and 2 

deal with proclaiming the Kingdom; categories 3 to 6 are 

concerned with men's recognition of the challenge of his 

proclamation and their response to it; category 7 is con- 

41 

cerned with the future both as promise and as threat. 

' Perrin points out that the hallmark of a parable is 

that it is a comparison between two things. Therefore in 
order to properly interpret a particular parable it 
becomes important to discover what two things are being 
compared and upon what the comparison turns. The para¬ 
bolic method of Jesus is "to tell a story which turns upon 

a point which has its parallel or analogy within the experi- 

^ 2 

ence of some of those to whom it is addressed. Thus it 

is in the parable of the Hidden Treasure and the Pearl, 
when one's secret dreams are surprisingly fulfilled, the 
overwhelming joy that seizes the man becomes determinative 


40 

41 

42 


Ibid . , 

Ibid . 

Ibid. 


P- 


83. 
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and dominates his future activity. "The analogy is clear: 

so it is with the Kingdom of God. A man can suddenly be 

confronted by the experience of God and find the subsequent 

43 

joy overwhelming and all-determinative. 

"If one asks the natural question: In what way is 

the kingly activity of God primarily known? then the answer 

of the teaching of Jesus is abundantly clear: In the for- 

giveness of sins. In Judaism there were three types of 

sinner: the sinner Jew who was forgiveable; the Gentile 

sinner whose chances were dubious and considered by most 

Jews as beyond hope of God's mercy; and the Jew who had 

made himself a Gentile for whom penitence was impossible or 

45 

at best insurmountably difficult. Against this back¬ 
ground the parable of the Prodigal Son must be set. In this 
parable the father forgives the son in an extravagant way 
even though the son has committed the worst conceivable 
sin, that is, becoming as a Gentile. The point of the 
parable is that the son's return presents a one-in-a-life- 
time crisis situation, through which, if ordinarily good 
rules and habits are transcended, the family can attain a 
quite new and hitherto impossible quality of life and 


43 Ibid., 

P- 

86. 

44 Ibid. , 

P- 

89. 

43 Ibid., 
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I 

is 

^ / /* 

relationship. Jesus was here challenging his hearers to 

"join him in the joyous celebration of the new relation¬ 
ship with God and one another which the realization that 
the time of the exchatological forgiveness of sins is now 
makes possible .' 47 

Perhaps the most powerful teaching of Jesus' message 
was done through his behavior, namely, his table fellowship 
'j with tax collectors and sinners. Perrin refers to this as 

j Jesus' "acted parable." It was probably one of the most 

!; meaningful activities to him and his followers and the 

most offensive to his critics. Perrin sees this activity 
as the key to the rationale of the cross. Jewish morale 
was built upon the conviction that God was on their side. 
Their hope of salvation from Roman oppression lay in this 
belief. Then Jesus came along, claiming that they were 
wrong about their understanding of God and his attitude 
toward the outcasts of society. Then for Jesus to welcome 
the outcasts to his table in the name of the Kingdom of God, 
the Jew's ultimate hope, was viewed as a traitorous act. 

It was like welcoming traitors and saboteurs into the com¬ 
munity in the midst of the revolution. The intensity of 
Jesus' conviction is the only explanation for the willing¬ 
ness to take such a risk. It is Perrin's conclusion that 

^ Ibid . , p. 94. 

47 Ibid ., pp. 96-97. 
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this behavior of Jesus in this context is what gave the 
Jewish authorities their chief motivation for sending Jesus 
to the cross, in the hope of keeping the community whole 

A Q 

and pure. ° The table fellowship of Jesus and his fol¬ 
lowers symbolized the challenge to the forgiveness of sins 
and the offer of the possibility of a new kind of relation¬ 
ship with God and one's fellow man. It celebrated the 

4 C 

present joy as well as the anticipated future consummation." 

Having discussed the teachings about the Kingdom, 
Perrin turns to the teachings which emphasize man's recog¬ 
nition of the meaning of his experience and response to it. 
It is important to note that in the teaching of Jesus there 
is nothin about standards of conduct or moral judgements, 
"there is only the urgent call to recognize the challenge 
of the proclamation and to respond to it."^ 

In the parable of the Great Supper (Matt. 22:1-14; 

Luke 14:16-24; Thomas 64) the emphasis is on the necessity 

51 

to decide now lest another take one's place. The parable 
turns upon the relationship of the host to his guests. The 
message is reminiscent of the more current phrase, "He who 


48 . , 

Ibid ., p. 

49 

^ lbid . , p. 
~*^ Ib id ., p. 
~^ Ibid ., p. 


98, for further examples. 
103. 

107. 

109. 
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hesitates is lost." 

The Parable of the Unjust Steward (Luke 16:1-9) 

lifts out a similar point. In the face of crisis the 

52 

steward acted decisively. 

In the Parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard 
(Matt. 20:1-16), Jesus challenges the current Jewish con¬ 
ception that God responded to some on the basis of merit 
and to others on the basis of forgiveness. He challenges 
his hearers not to allow their preconceived ideas about 
forgiveness to blind them to the present reality of the 
situation proclaimed by his ministry. Perrin concludes 
that the parable turns upon the comparison between the 
intolerable labor situation created if some are treated on 
the basis of merit and others on the basis of generosity 
and the intolerability of the situation if God responds to 

some on the basis of merit and others on the basis of for- 
53 

giveness. 

The point of the Parble of the Two Sons (Matt. 
21:28-32) is that "to refuse and then to repent is better 
than to accept and then disobey.''^ 4 The other Jews, in 

52 Ibid ., p. 114. 

~^ Ibid . , p. 115. 

54 Ibid., pp 116-118. 
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taking offense at the fact that outcasts are accepting for¬ 
giveness, are blinding themselves to an awareness of their 
own situation of disobedience. 

In the authentic part of the Parable of the Pharisee 
and the Tax Collector (Luke 18:9-14a) the point is not made 
by a parable at all, but a straightforward example. Jesus 
merely states, "I tell you . . ." this is the way it is. 
Perrin points out that within the direct challenge to a 
dearly held preconception of the righteousness of a Pharisee 
over a tax collector is an indirect personal claim on the 
part of Jesus which has great magnitude. Jesus himself 
declares how it is with God. 

Category five lists the parables which deal with the 
nature of the necessary response. The Good Samaritan 
(Luke 10: 29-37) illustrates that the response of neighbor¬ 
liness in terms appropriate to the situation of the one in 
need is an imitation of God's response to one's own need. 

This response is a crucial aspect of human relationships. 

56 

Showing mercy is a response to having been shown mercy. 

In the story of the Unmerciful Servant (Matt. 18:23-35), 
the point is: as you have been forgiven, so must you for¬ 
give. The Kingdom of God is known in terms of the experi- 

55 Ibid., p. 119. 

56 Ibid., p. 122. 
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ence of forgiveness of sins; the only proper response to 

that experience is a preparedness in turn to forgive. The 

experience of God demands a response in terms of imitation 

57 

of that experience in relationship to one's fellow men. 

The Tower Builder and the King Going to War (Luke 14:29-32) 
"emphasize the earnestness and self-preparedness that must 
characterize the response to the challenge of Jesus' pro¬ 
clamation. 

Category six contains parables concerned to point 

out the confidence one can have in God. The message in 

essence is, if a sleepy friend at midnight, and an unjust 

Judge respond to someone's needs, when asked, how much more 

can one trust that the God who reaches out in the act of 

59 

forgiveness be trusted. 

From this discussion, Perrin turns to the discussion 
of "Faith" in the teaching of Jesus. He points out that 
the "strikingly different feature in the teaching of Jesus 
is the emphasis upon the faith of the patient, or his 
friends ." 60 Further, that there are no parallels to this 

57 Ibid ., pp. 122-124. 

58 Ibid., pp. 122-126. 

59 Ibid., p. 128. 

60 Ibid., pp. 128-130. 
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emphasis to be found in the Jewish or Hellenistic thought 
of the day. The point made about faith in the teaching of 
Jesus is that faith has inconceivable power.^ 

What did it mean for Jesus to say that "your faith 
has saved you."? Perrin states that it is clear that there 
is no direct relationship to God or Jesus himself, men are 
not being asked to believe in God or to believe in Jesus, 
nor are they being asked to count themselves as a member of 
a particular religious community. "Faith is used both in 
connection with the forgiveness of sins (Luke 7:50) and 
with healing (Mark 5:34, etc.); indeed, the two are being 
linked as one and the same thing in the context of faith 
(Mark 2:5ff)" In Judaism, sin and suffering were linked 
and therefore it was natural to link forgiveness of sin and 
healing. In fact without healing, forgiveness of sin would 
have seemed hollow to a first-century Jew. Faith begins as 
recognition: "recognition that Jesus does, in fact, have 

the authority to forgive sins, and recognition that the 
exorcisms are, indeed, a manifestation of the Kingdom of 
God, all possible arguments to the contrary notwithstanding. 

6^ Ibid ., p. 136. 

62 Ibid., p. 138. 

63 t , . •, 

Ibid. 
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In this respect, faith is essentially an assent to a par¬ 
ticular interpretation of an event, an interpretation not 
necessarily self-evident in the event itself. The 

appropriate response to faith is trust and obedience. 

Several other sayings define the nature of the 
response to the challenge through reference to the chal¬ 
lenge to discipleship. They are: Luke 9:62; Mark 10.23b, 
25; Luke 9:60a; Matt. 7:13f; Mark 10:31; Mark 7:15; Mark 
10:15; Luke L4:ll; 16:15; Matt. 5:39b-41; Matt. 5:44-48. 
They characterize: the necessary singlemindedness, the 
great difficulty and danger of great wealth, the all¬ 
demanding nature of the response, the radical nature of 
Jesus' demand, and the fact that the Kingdom of God is set 
up and run in accordance with God's values and not man's 
values for God.66 

Continuing through the references above with Mark 
10:15, the sayings declare the new attitude required. 
Receiving the Kingdom as a little child and turning the 
q£-]^ 0 j« cheek, etc. are not meant to be taken literally, but 
illustrate the spirit of the attitude called for in the 
context of forgiveness. "What the specifics of that new 

6 ^lb id . , p. 139. 

^ lbid ., p. 140. 

66 Ibid. 
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way are is not stated; these sayings are illustrations of 
the necessity for a new way rather than regulations for 
it. This point will be important later when we discuss 
role playing and the search for mutually satisfying solu¬ 
tions to interpersonal conflict situations as its char¬ 
acteristic attitude. The implication of the sayings is 
that "if one approaches the crisis in this spirit, and 
seeks the way in terms of the reality of one's experience 
of God and the new relationship with one's fellow man, then 
that way can be found. 

Matt. 5:44-48 emphasizes that the correct response 

to God is to imitate the reality one has known. One is to 

exceed all the requirements of natural love. Mark 7:15 

indicates that the "Jesus tradition flatly denies that 

there are any external circumstances in the world or of 

human life which can separate a man from God; a man can be 

separated from God only by his own attitude and behavior. 

Not the world nor life, but only man himself is the 'defil- 
69 

ing' agent." Perrin sees this statement as the theo¬ 
retical aspect which was supported in practice by Jesus' 
table fellowship with tax collectors and sinners. 

Perrin sees man's appropriate response, according 



67 

68 
69' 
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to the teaching of Jesus, as the imitation of the activity 

of the original event in which one believes he experienced 

God's activity. When forgiven, forgive, when loved, love. 

The continuing experience is contingent upon the proper 
70 

response. 

In the teaching of Jesus there is an element of 

futurity. 71 There is, however, no specific form nor time 

limit (objectification) of the future element within the 

authenticated teachings. Perrins warns that the first- 

century concept of time was not linear, but that it was 

thought of in terms of "opportunity, or occasion, as some- 

73 

thing which is given meaning by that which fills it." 

Time is not temporal, but experiential. There is an ele¬ 
ment of dynamic tension between present and future in the 
teaching of Jesus. "The act of objectification loses the 
dynamic tension ... In the teaching of Jesus the emphasis 
is not upon a future for which men must prepare, even with 
the help of God; the emphasis is upon a present which 
carries with it the guarantee of the future. Time . . . 
is something which God fills and fulfills, and it is 

7(7 lb id . , p. 150. 

71 Ibid ., pp. 152-153. 

72 Ibid. , p. 203. 

73 Ibid. , p. 204. 
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something which man experiences, rather than something 

74 

which moves from past to future. 

What follows is a summary of Perrin's reconstruction 
of the teaching of Jesus. God is now ruling.^ Evidence 
for his ruling can be observed in human experiences and by 
one's acute observation of life. The blessings of God's 
ruling are currently available to men. The Kingdom of God 
is evident wherever God is acting decisively within the 
experience of an individual and men have faith to recognize 
it as such. One has faith when he is able to interpret 
these events and to recognize that they are evidence of 
the activity of God here and now. There is inconceivable 
power in this faith; it can restore one to wholeness. One 
not only can experience God's ruling in the present, but 
also can look forward to it in future experiences. That 
God is now ruling is evident in the experiences of my 
(Jesus') ministry. The kingly activity of God is primarily 
known in the experience of the forgiveness of sins. This 
is symbolized and made evident in our inclusive table 
fellowship, in the exorcisms which we experience, as we 
show our concern for the individual and his wholeness, and 
in the conflict we experience in connection with all of 
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these experiences. The basis of acceptance is forgiveness 
and not individual merit. The result and inclusiveness 
offers new possibilities for our experience of relation¬ 
ships with God and our fellow man. This activity of God 
can be trusted. The joy which we experience is overwhelm¬ 
ing and determines and dominates our future activities. 
Normal religious obligations can be suspended and trans¬ 
cended in the face of the joyous celebration and enjoyment 
of the present fruits of God’s ruling. The Kingdom of God 
experiences violence and is hindered by it. In the strug¬ 
gle and conflict the casualties are real and defeats are 
possible as well as victories.^ 

One must act decisively and must act now. He must 
be careful lest his preconceptions blind him to the present 
reality of the situation. Further, he must be aware of the 
difficulties and danger of great wealth. 

The proper response to faith is trust and obedience. 
The style of this response is characterized by one's imita¬ 
tion of the extravagance of the forgiveness, mercy, and 
neighborliness which one has been shown in his own accep¬ 
tance. One needs to adopt a new and radical attitude or 
spirit in dealing with others in the context of his own 
forgiveness. This attitude involves going beyond what is 

^"Kingdom of God," God's ruling" and "ruling of 
God" are being used interchangeably here. 
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normally expected in forgiving, loving and showing mercy. 

One must remain aware that it is not man's environ¬ 
ment which separates him from God, but that man is the 
agent of his own separation through his attitudes and 
behavior. God has acted now and in our response of imita¬ 
tion, we can trust that just as God now acts to give mean¬ 
ing to our experiences, so he will continue to act in a 
consummating way. All that we know and experience now is 
not the totality of all that can be known or experienced. 
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CHAPTER V 


JESUS' MESSAGE AND THE APPROPRIATENESS 
OF BLEES' SITUATIONAL ROLE PLAYING 

Having summarized the message of Jesus according to 
Perrin, the task is next to discover whether or not the 
role playing of Blees is appropriate to this message. In 
this discussion, the investigator is assuming that the 
role playing is being led by a trained leader, but he is 
not assuming that that leader is either Blees or himself. 

The main proclamation in the message of Jesus^ is 
that the Kingdom of God is present. This proclamation is 
a theological interpretation of reality as Jesus perceived 
it. Role playing does not focus upon the support or 
denial of theological statements about reality. The 
leader's theological frame of reference can be very influ¬ 
ential in determining the types of alternative responses 
to conflict situations he presents. However, the theology 
of each individual member is potentially as influential 
as the leader's in shaping one's eventual interpretation 
of the reality which the group experiences. Role playing 
is a structured situation in which members can struggle 
with their perceptions of reality and learn to challenge, 

^The term "Perrin's Jesus" will be used in this 
section to refer to Perrin's reconstruction of the message 
of Jesus. "Perrin's Jesus" and "Jesus" will be used inter¬ 
changeably here. 
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to interpret, and to cope with the reality they perceive. 

Jesus observed the evidence for God's ruling in 
individual human experiences. God's ruling was perceiv¬ 
able through one's acute observation of life. If the con¬ 
clusions which Jesus reached concerning the Kingdom are to 
be obtained by modern man, the same evidence that Jesus 
used, observation of life, must be examined. Role playing 
focuses upon human experiences. One of the main functions 
of the group members who are not in the actual role, is to 
observe the behavior patterns of the individuals within 
the role. This acute observation is not developed with 
the intent of having the individual conclude that the 
Kingdom of God is at hand. It is encouraged so that the 
group members may be able to give the players information 
about their behavior patterns which will enable the players 
to increase their own self-awareness. Nevertheless, the 
skill of acute observation of life is developed. This 
enables the theological conclusions to be made in spite of 
the fact that such interpretations are not essential to 
the methodology. 

God's rule was primarily known through the experi¬ 
ence of the forgiveness of sins. Jesus uses the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son to illustrate this point. It is 
important to be aware that this is a parable and not an 
allegory. The father is not God. It is an example of the 
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i 

t 

I restoration of a broken human relationship. For Perrin, 

^ the importance of the parable lies in the extravagance with 

which the father receives the son back into the relation- 
' ship. The father overcame all cultural inhibitions against 
accepting the son who had committed the gravest of all 
;; Jewish sins, to become as a gentile. He responded to the 
possibilities of the moment which lay beyond the strict 
t observance of custom. Establishing one's willingness to 
flaunt traditional customs and behavior patterns in order 
to reestablish a relationship is encouraged by the trial 
and error atmosphere of the role playing session. However, 
role playing does not stress the extravagance of the for¬ 
giveness which the father exhibits in the Prodigal Son. It 
tends to search for a mutually satisfying solution to the 
conflict which may or may not reflect such extravagance. 

In role playing, a major focus is placed upon the restora¬ 
tion of broken relationships and the development of the 
awareness and skills needed to accomplish this task. Role 
playing not only would focus upon the attitude and behavior 
of the father, but would also focus upon the attitude and 
behavior of the son. Many of the roles played deal with 
conflict situations in which relationships have been broken 
or strained almost to the point of breaking. In these 
situations, the group members can test out their current 
methods of mending broken relationships or of avoiding the 
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breaks. The observations of the group members are used to | 

help the individuals who are playing the roles to become \ 

aware of those behaviors which are separating them from the j; 

j; 

other persons. The replaying of the roles is done with the ! 

intent of demonstrating more successful responses to the \ 

} 

situation. In the role situations, one has the opportunity 
to become aware of the unsuccessful behaviors which he uses 
in an attempt to make relationships. In terms of the 
restoration of broken relationships, learning to forgive is 
an important part of role playing. Forgiveness involves 
learning to deal creatively with those dynamics within 
human relationships which keep men separated from each 
other; fear, resentment, and other manifestations of man's 
insecurity. 

Jesus proclaimed that the forgiveness of sins made 
new relationships possible. Role playing presupposes the 
truth of such a proclamation as it is structured to 
facilitate the search for those possibilities and the ways 
in which they can be actualized in human experience. The 
emphasis here is upon man's relationship to man and not 
upon man's relationship to God. Jesus emphasized both. 

It is role playing's purpose to explore the possibilities 
of relationship in order to discover those behaviors and 
attitudes which facilitate meaningful interpersonal rela¬ 
tionships. This includes the exploration of the dynamics 
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of forgiveness, the restoration of broken relationships. 

Jesus preached forgiveness with his behavior. For¬ 
giveness was illustrated in his reported exorcisms and in 
his inclusive table-fellowhip. There is no way to deter¬ 
mine the exact nature of Jesus' exorcisms of evil spirits. 
One can conclude that he was credited with having performed 
them, but his teachings do not include a description of the 
phenomenon. Role playing does not teach that Jesus per¬ 
formed exorcisms. It does have to do with a type of exor¬ 
cism which may or may not parallel the exorcisms of Jesus. 
The exorcisms, both of role playing and those of Jesus, 
seem to have the same concern: the restoration to whole¬ 
ness of the disordered individual. In role playing an 
evil spirit is psychologically defined as the reality of 
an emotional experience which influences an individual to 
behave in ways which separate him from others and himself. 
Misperceptions of one's self and of others and the resul¬ 
tant inadequate behavioral response patterns are the evil 
spirits which role playing attempts to exorcise. 

Exorcism and faith are closely linked in Jesus' 
message. Exorcism presupposes faith. For Jesus, faith 
is one's ability to interpret the events one has experi¬ 
enced as the activity of God and involves the individual's 
assent to that interpretation. Faith involved one's recog¬ 
nition that Jesus did have the authority to forgive sins 
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and cast out evil spirits. The appropriate responses to 
faith are trust and obedience. In role playing, exorcism 
presupposes faith. In this context, faith is one's ability 
to interpret the events in the group and the suggestions 
offered by others as attempts to restore one to wholeness 
and health as opposed to perceiving them as dangerous, 
harmful, or alienating. Such a faith is the result of the 
individual's decision to interpret the alternative in the 
role replay, or a group member's or leader's comment as 
helpful. In response to this faith, trust which enables 
one to test out the alternative in the practice experience 
and obedience, as one follows the suggestions, are approp¬ 
riate. Obedience involves one's decision and willingness 
to struggle to replace the unsuccessful behavior with a 
more successful one. As an individual is able to see the 
behavior used in the role replay accomplishing his own 
goals more adequately than his behavior did, he begins to 
develop faith that the one demonstrating the alternative 
has the authority or ability to help him restore broken 
relationships. The individual must then decide for himself 
whether or not he will trust the new alternative and test 
it out in future roles. 

As the individual experiences success with these 
new behavior patterns in his relationships in the group and 
in future roles, he develops faith in his own ability to 
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create and maintain more meaningful relationships. Faith 
in this sense is self-confidence and does not necessarily 
imply that one has interpreted his experience theologically 
as an activity of God. 

Jesus invited all men to an inclusive table fellow¬ 
ship in the name of the Kingdom of God. This was a fellow¬ 
ship of people who responded positively to the proclamation 
and to the possibility of the forgiveness of sins. In the 
role playing groups, membership consists of those people 
who are searching for more meaningful interpersonal relation¬ 
ships. Most people join because role playing has helped a 
friend or relative. Inviting people to join groups need 
not be done in the name of the Kingdom of God in order to 
have a successful group experience. There is an emphasis 
upon the possibility of the forgiveness of sins, but it is 
stated in terms of the possibility of more meaningful inter¬ 
personal relationships. 

The inclusiveness of Jesus' table fellowship is 
paralleled in role playing. Membership in a role playing 
group is open to anyone who is interested. The groups are 
designed to be helpful to people in general regardless of 
age, sex, race, religious affiliation, social status, or 
other artificial categories. In the search for mutually 
satisfying solutions, respect for differences is empha¬ 
sized. Awareness of individual differences is facilitated 
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by playing each role twice. Respect for differences is 
demonstrated in the replaying of the roles and in the 
leader's comments during the follow-up after the role is 
played. The reason for the inclusiveness is methodological. 
Inclusiveness permits a more realistic cross-section of 
society whose combined perspectives and responses will more 
nearly approximate reality and serve as correctives to 
individual distortions. A theological interpretation of 
this inclusiveness is possible, but not essential to the 
method itself. 

Jesus' message presupposes that man is a decision¬ 
maker in his call for decisive and immediate action. The 
decision for or against the acceptance of the possibility 
of the forgiveness of sins is man's. His decision brings 
with it the consequences of either being restored into 
relationships in the inclusive fellowship or of excluding 
one's self. Jesus' message stresses the urgency of this 
decision. Role playing does not. It does stress that man 
is a decision-maker and protects and respects the right of 
each individual to decide for himself. In choosing the 
degree to which he will participate in the group activities, 
the individual chooses the consequences also. He experi¬ 
ences either inclusion and belonging or aloneness and 
separation. Based upon his experience of the consequence 
he is free to decide to change or to remain the same. 
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In the message of Jesus, one's responses to his 
neighbor are to be made in terms of an imitation of God's 
responses to one's own need. There is no discussion of the 
phenomena of such an interaction between God and man. 

Because of Jesus' strong focus upon the evidence for this 
activity being in the experiences of men, one might safely 
conclude that man experienced the response of God to his 
need through his experience of other men responding to his 
need. This cannot be proven satisfactorily from Perrin's 
discussion. In role playing the focus is upon man's imita¬ 
tion of his experiences in his relationships with other men. 
There is no parallel in role playing for one's imitation of 
God's response to man's need. 

Just as imitation of one's experience of forgiveness 
is an important response to the message of Jesus, so imita¬ 
tion is important in Blees' role playing. The concept of 
modeling, discussed earlier, is the counterpart to imitation. 
One begins to learn to love, to forgive, and to show mercy 
in two ways. The most powerful way is experiencing being 
loved, forgiven, or shown mercy. The other way is to 
observe someone else receiving love, forgiveness, or mercy. 

In role playing one has the opportunity to experience both 
of these ways of learning love, forgiveness and mercy. He 
may be on the receiving end, in a role, or he may be an 
observer in the group. 
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The message of Jesus does not give specific instruc¬ 
tions for loving one's fellow man. The parables which dis¬ 
cuss man's relationship to his fellow man emphasize the 
spirit and attitude of "radical" extravagance which charac¬ 
terize that interaction. 

In role playing, mutuality is the key attitude in 
interpersonal relationships. "Mutuality" seems to be a less 
radical concept than "extravagance." The solutions to role 
playing situations are designed to actualize the attitude 
of mutuality within the interpersonal relationship. The 
solution may or may not actualize the attitude of extrava¬ 
gance. 

Jesus points out that man is the agent of his separa¬ 
tion through attitudes and-behavior. Role playing points 
to the same conclusion about man in its emphasis upon a man 
as decision maker and upon his ability to choose and change 
his behavior. Collective perceptions of the observing 
group give the member information which leads to self- 
awareness of how he specifically is being the agent of his 
own separation. For Jesus, the focus is on man's separa¬ 
tion in his relationship with God and one's fellow man. 

Role playing focuses upon man's separation from himself and 
his fellow man. 

Jesus offers two general statements concerning 
attitudes which lie at the base of man's experience of 
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separation: One's unquestioning trust in preconceptions 
about the reality of one's situation and the acquisition 
of great wealth. The free, experimental atmosphere in a 
role playing group facilitates the challenge of customs, 
stereotypes, and other preconceptions which might cause 
separation. All solutions are open to question and testing. 
The instructions to roles can create situations within 
which one can discover whether or not and to what extent 
wealth influences his experience of separation or his 
inability to relate successfully in particular situations. 

Jesus' teaching about the joy which is overwhelming 
and all determinative of one's future experiences has no 
parallel in role playing as a methodology. Role playing 
attempts to create situations in which one can experience 
the forgiveness upon which such joy is based. In this way 
role playing might be able to facilitate a parallel experi¬ 
ence from which one could learn about the joy which Jesus 
mentions. 

Jesus also teaches that violence is a part of the 
reality of the Kingdom of God. Conflict, struggle, vic¬ 
tory and defeat are all a part of the reality which one 
experiences and do not serve to negate the proclamation 
that God is now ruling. In spite of conflict, Jesus pro¬ 
claims that man can have confidence in God's activity in 
the forgiveness of sins. Role playing only approximates 
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such a message (without reference to God) in its stress 
upon the discovery of reality and the search for what is 
true about life. The role situation topics run the gamut 
of human emotion and areas of conflict. The example role 
presented above is a beginning role and is designed to 
teach some basic communication skills. Once some of these 
skills have been demonstrated and learned, the emotional 
intensity of the conflict situations is increased. Situa¬ 
tions can involve stealing, vandalism, disagreement over 
choices, pre-marital pregnancy, drug use, rape, incest, 
homosexuality, divorce, infidelity, and other situations 
which create stress. In the message of Jesus, conflict, 
victory and defeat are all part of reality in the Kingdom. 

In the role situations, there is no attempt to hide from 
the realities of the pain and trauma which impinge upon 
an individual as he relates both successfully and unsuccess¬ 
fully with others. 

Jesus' message emphasizes the ruling of God as 
present and as future. It also points to man's experience 
of the blessings of the Kingdom as a present and future 
reality. Perrin's reconstruction interprets this message 
as meaning that man possesses the blessings of God's King¬ 
dom now, but that since he does not know all that there is 
to know nor does he have all that there is to be had, that 
future consummation of present joys can be expected. This 
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is an awarenes of finitude and an expression of hope. 

U 

I: In role playing there is no specific emphasis upon 

’ trust in the present being related to God's anticipated 
fulfillment of the future. Role playing focuses upon 
developing skills with which to respond to the present 
situations in which one finds himself. What effect this 
skill development will have upon one's future experience 
;• involves a faith statement or conclusion on the part of the 
individual and is not implicit in the method. The group 
does not have all the answers nor does any one human being 
or society. The belief is that as greater success in relat¬ 
ing to each other is achieved, greater successes and more 
meaningful relationships will be made possible. Decisive, 
creative responses to life made in the context of one's 
own experience of acceptability and forgiveness facilitate 
one's experience of these new possibilities. 

It becomes clear that the message of Jesus cannot be 
understood apart from its theological statements about the 
relationship of God and man and man's initiative response 
in his relationship to his fellow man. Blees' role playing 
needs no theological interpretation in order to be used and 
understood. How then can one say that it is or can be an 
effective aid to Christian education? 

A role playing experience is not self-evidently 
Christian. In the same way a motley gathering of indivi¬ 
duals eating together around a table does not proclaim 
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the presence of the Kingdom of God. The message of Jesus 
was an interpretation of life experiences. Role playing 
becomes an effective aid to Christian education when it 
creates life experiences which can then be interpreted. 

In role playing's focus upon the individual and his whole¬ 
ness, the restoration of broken relationships, on the given 
acceptability of all men, and upon the discovery of and 
response to the realities of life, it parallels concerns 
in the message of Jesus. It is an effective aid to the 
theological interpretation in Jesus' message in that at no 
point does the methodology fight such an interpretation of 
life. The role playing group can provide an arena where 
men can search for ways to actualize forgivenss and love. 
Whether or not role playing does facilitate an educational 
Christian experience seems to depend upon the leader's 
ability to facilitate the experience and share a Christian 
interpretation of it. 

The development of integrity is an appropriate 
response to the message of Jesus. As one's integrity 
develops, he becomes increasingly able to accept his own 
acceptability, as well as the acceptability of others. 

This can be interpreted as an experience of divine forgive¬ 
ness. As one's ability to incorporate the attitudes of 
mutual respect into his behavior with others the possibility 
of forgiveness in one's relationships increases. 
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Inclusiveness is also facilitated by mutual respect. 

Mutual respect helps to keep inclusiveness a respect for 
differences. The setting of fair limits has no direct 
parallel in the message of Jesus according to Perrin. In 
role playing it is seen as a skill which facilitates the 
actualization of mutual respect. 

Radical honesty can be seen in Jesus' own apparent 
conviction and willingness to proclaim and respond to an 
interpretation of reality which contrasted so highly with 
traditional Judaism. He shared his perceptions openly. 

As a method for helping an individual to develop 
his integrity, role playing is an effective aid to Chris¬ 
tian education. 

In order to be effective, Christian education must 
communicate the religious experiences to which the theo¬ 
logical statements refer. It must focus on the creation 
of opportunities to experience forgiveness of sins, recon¬ 
ciliation, and the brotherhood of man. The task of 
Christian education is not to disseminate the first century 
jargon nor to perpetuate its use, but rather to create 
experiences similar to those out of which the jargon arose. 
Jesus taught love by loving and respect by respecting. His 
followers did not gather to memorize passages from the Old 
Testament concerning mutual respect, integrity, or man's 
oneness with God. They experienced these realities within 
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their interpersonal relationships with each other. The 
first century religious experience to which the Gospel 
message refers was transmitted through the personhood of 
Jesus of Nazareth within his interpersonal relationships. 
The gospel must be transmitted through interpersonal 
relationships in the twentieth century also. Therefore, 
one's ability to relate to others becomes crucial to 
Christian education. 

The message of Jesus and the message of the early 
church were both attempts to help man to understand and to 
respond to the realities of his present situation as it 
was perceived. Just so the message of the Christian Church 
in the twentieth century needs to help man deal adequately 
with the situations in which he finds himself. The truths 
about life which were discovered and revealed in the first 
century are just as valid today, but need to be translated 
into situations and a language which twentieth century man 
can comprehend. 

Both the Old and New Testaments record centuries of 
man's experience and man's struggle to make sense out of 
his experiences. The Bible records centuries of man's 
choices and consequences and the wisdom about life which 
arose out of those experiences. As a study of human 
behavior alone, this collection of experiences makes the 
Bible the greatest psychological textbook available. This 
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is true only when one is able to get behind the language 
to the experiences and phenomena from which the record 
arose. The Christian message cannot be transmitted by 
words which are not supported by actions. "If I speak in 
the tongues of men and of angels, but have not love, I am 
a noisy gong or a clanging cymbal." I Corinthians 13:1. 

If one talks about mutual respect and the worth and dignity 
of persons in the sight of God and yet does not treat per¬ 
sons with behavior which communicates respect for an indi¬ 
vidual's worth, then the Christian message will not be 
transmitted. The tendency of the Christian Church to rely 
on intellectual communication of the Gospel message without 
being able to communicate the message experientially leads 
to the common criticism that the church is hypocritical. 

In his classic, Dynamics of Learning , Nathaniel 
Cantor states that: 

What impresses the child is not so much the statements 
made, the words used, as the feeling tone and emotional 
tension with which they are loaded. The language the 
parent uses means very little, what the child really 
responds to are the feelings of warmth, security, love, 
affection, prohibition, deprivation, rejection, fear, 
resentment, hostility, and so on . . . The calmness 
or harshness of voice, the smile or frown on the face, 
the hug or push of those in authority determine the 
child's reaction.2 

To be able to say to another, "I accept you as a person," 
is not enough if the surrounding behaviors do not also 
communicate that acceptance. This total acceptance of 
one's self and of others comes out of the totality of all 
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the experiences in the interpersonal relationship. It is 
not enough to have learned the Christian symbols and be 
able to verbalize the Christian jargon. One must be able 
to have experienced the essence of the loving and accepting 
proclaimed in the Christian message for Christian education 
to be really complete. In loving, the medium for express¬ 
ing love is the person and the interpersonal relationship. 
If the teacher has poor interpersonal skill, his ability 
to communicate effectively the message and the essence of 
the Gospel is dreadfully handicapped. Christian education 
can be compared to an atomic chain reaction. Scripturally 
stated, we love because he first loved us. Psychologically 
stated, one is able to accept himself and to accept others 
because he has experienced this acceptance. One is only 
able to accept others to the extent that he has been accep¬ 
ted and to the extent to which he has accepted acceptance. 

One can only share his interpretation and his 
response to what he perceives as the Christian message. 
One's ability to share and transmit his experience is 
directly dependent upon his ability to communicate effec¬ 
tively with others. One cannot use disrespectful tech¬ 
niques and expect to communicate adequately the message of 
the Gospel. A student never experiences salvation from a 
belittling teacher. The Christian message is transmitted 
through "I-Thou" oriented relationships. 
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k. 

\ 

' The situational role playing of Robert A. Blees 

becomes an effective aid to Christian education as it helps 
the individual to develop his integrity, enables him there- 

{ 

by to relate more capably in his interpersonal relation- 
! ships, and creates an environment in which he can experi- 

j: ence being loved and in which he can then practice loving. 

The role playing group forms the community in which one 
| can test out his ability to apply the ancient truths about 

life to his own living. 
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‘f; 

l 

; Testimony . 

! The following section is written in order to share 

with the reader some of the personal struggles and experi- 
| ences which led the present author to his conclusions 

I: about reality and about the way of interpreting the Gospel, 

j Basically, the section consists of a recounting of those 

experiences which surrounded his introduction to role play- 
i ing and some of the experiences which he has had since. 

Since it is a testimony, it will be written in the first 
person. 

j; 

In 1966, I graduated from the University of Southern 
California with a degree in psychology and a desire both 
to enter the ministry and to further my ability in psycho- 
logical counseling. For a long time I had wanted to be a 
minister. I entered the School of Theology at Claremont 
that summer, and by the fall had acquired a job at the 
Yorba Linda Methodist Church as a youth minister. I had a 
great desire to be the best youth minister the Church had 
ever had. It was important to me to be good and to be 
successful. I took several courses in youth ministry and 
in ways of relating to people. Concepts such as "be 
yourself," "accept people where they are," "show a respect 
for differences," "focus on the behavior of the individual 
and not on his personhood" were thrown about in class. 
Examples in books where these principles had been used were 
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glowing and exciting to me. The whole idea of being myself 
was a thrilling concept. Armed with this great intellec¬ 
tual knowledge and with an ability to divide love into 
eros and philips , and agape , I headed off to the youth 
group to create an enthralling experience for the group 
and also for myself. But I ran into a rather painful situ¬ 
ation with which I did not have the ability to cope. In 
spite of all my excitement over the discovery of the 
"messianic secret" in Mark and my celebration over the 
insights about the gospels which form criticism had given 
me, I was not able to transfer their meaning. The kids in 
high school and junior high were not as excited as I. How 
could it be that I could be so excited about something and 
they could be so uninterested? I just did not understand. 

I then switched to a psychological approach. I began to 
discuss acceptance, accepting people where they were and 
differentiating between behavior and the worth of people. 

I talked about responsibility, choices and consequences. 

And still they were not interested. Here I was, excited 
about finding some understandings about myself and they 
were still uninterested. Was I frustrated! I set up 
regular hours on weekends where individuals would be free 
to come if they wanted counseling or if they wanted to 
talk. I sat many lonely hours in my office trying to find 
things to do to keep me busy, for no one came. There I 
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sat with book shelves relating meaningful experiences of 
counselors, ministers and their youth groups, ministers 
who were accepted and loved, youth who were loved and had 
exciting experiences. In an empty office with a lonely 
soul, I had a head full of concepts such as be yourself 
and accept people where they are. One Sunday, a woman came 
to me and said that she had had an experience in role play¬ 
ing in a role-playing workshop which had been a very mean¬ 
ingful experience to her, and she was quite excited about 
it. She thought that if I could go to one of these, I 
could be helpful to her daughter. At this point, she was 
really appealing to me where I was. My only way of being 
accepted was to be needed or helpful. So a chance to learn 
a better way to be helpful was something in which I was 
pretty interested. She also accepted me where I was by 
being aware that I was a procrastinator. If it were left 
up to me, the schedule would probably never be made. Being 
respectful of me at the same time, she asked my permission 
to go ahead with plans to schedule my attendance at the 
workshop. I said yes, that would be great, so she went off 
and‘diligently organized the whole affair. 

I entered the room of the role-playing workshop with 
a lot of anxiety about what people might think about me. 

My motive for being there was to help, and I was under the 
impression that I would be as helpful to the leader during 
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this weekend as I possibly could. Several roles went by, 
and I began to observe some things about communication and 
about the elements of communication which I had heard in 
theory but had never seen in practice in such a way. I was 
beginning to get pretty excited. Finally, I was put into 
a role, and I was given my instructions. Still desiring 
to be helpful and to be lovable by being helpful, I played 
my instructions to the hilt, even though my feelings were 
different from my behavior. I was told that I was a banker, 
very concerned about the bank, about the community, and 
about its impressions of me. When my daughter came home, 
illegitimately pregnant, I went through a tirade about 
what people would think and how she could have done this 
to me. In doing this, I thought it would help this girl 
deal with a father like me. When the role was over my 
"daughter” was pretty upset. Bob, the leader, asked me, 

"How do you feel"? I told him that I felt lousy. He 
asked me to tell him more. I said 'Well, I_didn't really 
want to play the role that way; I really wanted to show 
her that I cared even though she was in trouble." Bob 
asked me, 'Well then, why didn 't you do it"? 'Well," I 
said, "you told me that I was this kind of guy and so that 
is the way I played it." Bob said, "Are you always the 
kind of guy that people tell you to be"? That really hit 
home. That is exactly what was at the basis of some of my 
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difficulty at Yorba Linda. I was busy trying to be what 
anyone wanted me to be and never really knew what' it 
was to be myself. I was like a chameleon, one of those 
lizards that changes color when one puts it on a different 
background. When I was with conservatives, I spoke in 
conservative language with conservative ideas; when I was 
with liberals, I spoke in liberal language with liberal 
ideas; when I was with youth, I was all against the parents, 
but when I was with the parents, I was all for setting 
stricter limits on the youth. The anxiety that hit when 
I would go to a pot luck dinner and have a liberal on one 
side of me, a conservative on the other, and a parent and 
child across the table was like the feeling a chameleon 
must get when he is put on a scotch plaid. His only alter¬ 
native is to explode and disintegrate. Who is Ted in the 
midst of all this difference? It was at that point I 
decided from then on to play my feelings in the roles and 
to get feedback on my ability to play out who I was and 
how I felt. Having made that decision, things really 
began to change for me. I began to focus on what I wanted 
and who I was. How can I get what I want, and how can I 
treat others in a way which helps them get what they want 
without denying myself. Well, it wasn't easy then, and 
it still isn't easy. The responses I was getting from 
people with whom I dared to be honest were much better 
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than the responses I had ever gotten from anyone before. 

For when they accepted what I did and what I expressed, 
they accepted me as best I could express it. Being 
accepted really felt good. Later on, I was in a role 
where I had broken my brother’s airplane because I was 
angry at the father. The father and brother had always 
spent time building model airplanes, and I had been ignored. 
As the role opened my guilt got to me; I confessed to the 
crime and confessed to the reasons why I had committed it. 

In reaching out to my dad I realized how much my father's 
love meant to me. When Bob came in to replay the father's 
position, I reached out also to him, and he offered me an 
embrace which I accepted. The warmth, the feeling of 
being loved and being touched at the same time was some¬ 
thing I had never experienced so powerfully. It was a 
great feeling to have done something wrong and be accepted 
that powerfully. I stood and wept for probably two or 
three minutes in his arms. It was an emotionally-traumatic 
situation. It gave me a feeling of acceptance that really 
began to make a difference in my life. The intensity of 
that experience of being accepted, added to the smaller 
acceptance experiences throughout my life, led me to see 
that Ted is loveable and acceptable even when he does 
things wrong. This was something which was pretty hard 
for me to believe and something with which I still struggle 
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off and on. I came home from that four day workshop with 
a new awareness of myself and an ability to behave in a way 
that expressed that new awareness with greater effective- 
ness than I had ever known. I had a retreat coming up 
with my youth the following weekend. The retreat was 
called the "Cool Way to Care." It was a play on words, 
for it was a snow camp, and the idea of the weekend was to 
lead the youth to see that the cool way to care was Christ's 
way to care. This weekend had all been intellectually 
preplanned and programmed so that in three days we would 
surely accomplish this goal. The closer it came, the more 
I became aware that I could not go through with the x par- 
ticular methodology for the weekend. I was so excited 
about my new discovery and my new abilities that I didn't 
know what to do. As the weekend approached, I realized 
that I had some unresolved feelings with my own dad. Until 
I worked them out, I had no right to tell others to work 
their feelings out and to be honest with their feelings. 
Biblically, until I had taken care of the log in my own 
eye, I was not really free to respond to the speck in my 
brother's eye. Based on the strength and behavior I had 
learned at the workshop, I had a conversation with my dad 
which brought me closer to him that I had ever felt before. 
It was a very meaningful experience, one which I cherish 
greatly. That weekend at camp, I threw my old methodology 
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"out the window." Instead, I merely shared my own fears 
and hurts and struggles with the group. I shared myself 
as a person, not throwing my burdens on them, but sharing 
those struggles which I had worked through to some degree, 
the insights to which I had come about myself, and my 
goals for my relationships with them at Yorba Linda. I 
shared my desire to be accepted, my desire to be helpful, 
to be loved, and my desire also to be loving. As I shared 
some of the traumatic experiences of the weekend workshop, 
some of the insights to which I had come, and some of the 
experiences which had led to the insights, the people of 
the high school group responded. For the first time they 
had seen the real Ted: the struggling, hurting, sometimes 
insecure, sometimes very secure, sometimes right, some¬ 
times wrong, sometimes successful, sometimes failing Ted. 
They accepted that Ted and that again was a pretty good 
experience. I also shared some of the Biblical interpre¬ 
tations about creation and about my whole view of the 
world which had changed, some of which had come out of the 
interpretations given to scripture at the workshop itself. 
They began to find these interpersonal interpretations 
exciting because they could apply them to their own lives. 
They became eager to learn more. We stayed up until four 
o'clock in the morning, talking about intense inter¬ 
personal experiences, struggles, and hurts. I never needed 
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to worry about an empty office again. They had discovered 
along with me, that I was human and that I could be trusted 
with human hurts. I respected my own hurts and therefore 
might be able to respect theirs. As I responded to them 
by laying down my life for them, by sharing what my life 
really was, they responded to me by laying down their 
lives for me. And greater love hath no man than this 
that he lay down his life for a friend. 

Since that time in various role playing workshops 
which I have attended, others have laid down their lives 
for me, and I have continued to feel very loved. I have 
continued to try to lay down my life as best I can, to 
share it with others and to get help in my struggle to be. 

I have been involved in the Institute of Christian Coun¬ 
seling, which is now called the Church of the Celebration, 
for about four years. It has been the most intensely 
meaningful Christian experience of my entire life. Words 
which were hollow phrases have been given life by experi¬ 
ences which express those words more effectively. Slowly, 

I am ridding myself of behavior which separates me from 
myself and from my fellow man. I am gaining an ability to 
feel the God within me and within others. Slowly, I am 
replacing old behavior with more effective ways of com¬ 
municating myself and relating with other people. My 
experiences have made a difference in my family; they have 
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made a difference in my marriage; they have made a differ¬ 
ence in the way I minister to people; they have changed 
my whole life. Through role playing I have learned some 
things which for me are true about life. That has been 
good news; it has set me free to be. The situational 
role playing of Robert A. Blees and my relationship with 
him have been an effective aid to my Christian education. 
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